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‘ON THE HILL 


WEITTES POR TRS SATURDAY EVENING Post, 
BY FLORENCE PERCY. 





In the twilight, chill and gray, 

Of the sunless winter day, 
Walk I, through the frozen mist, 
To fulfil my promised tryst. 


Past the pleasant, sheltered light 

Of warm home-fires, near and bright,— 
Past the scenes which pleasure sees 
What have I to do with these’ 


Past the marble dwellings chill 

Of the dead ones, dim and still : 
Past the thresholds dark and dumb, — 
For my rest it not yet come. 


Out upon the windy bill, 

Where the snow lies deep and chill, 
Sloping whitely to the sea 
There is one who waits for me. 


Where the waves with smothered sound, 
Under icy fetters bound, 

Mournfully along the shore 

Surge and sob forevermore— 


And the homeless sea-birds sail, 

Heeding not the rising gale, 
Tireless, fearless, out to sea, 
Where is largest liberty— 


Threatening, cold, the night comes down, 
Night, without her starry crown ; 

Bleak the wind and deep the snow, 

Yet he waits for me, I know. 


On a lonesome hillock there, 

Where the flinty earth is bare, 
Where the north winds, whistling, pass 
Through the scant and frozen grase— 


Paused we, on an eve gone by, 
Gazing on the winter sky, 
While the black relentless sea 
Heaved and murmured restlessly 


Broad his forehead was, and white, 

Brightened by the failing light, 
And his clear eyes seemed to gaze 
Far into the coming days. 


Ah, I knew it, even then, 

How be would be praised of men— 
And my hand amid his hair 
Felt the bay-leaves budding there 


But he saw my heart, and read 
All that struggled there unsaid,— 
And be whispered—‘' You can be 


More than all the world to me 


‘Come,’ he said, ‘when I am far 

Where my toil and triumph are— 
Come and watch the ocean roll - 
You shall find my waiting soul 


‘* Be your heart the tie to bind 
Mine to all I leave behind— 
Tossing sea and wintry skies, 
I shall ee them through your eyes. 


* So, although the hours be long, 

Shall my heart grow warm and strong 
Knowing that sestde the sea 
Hand in hand you walk with me.” 


Therefore, when the winter day 

Faints to twilight. chill and gray, 
Walk I through the frozen mist 
Here to keep my promised tryst 


For although his emile to-night 
Gladdens others with ite light, 
Wheresoever he may be, 
All As BOUL ¢s here with me. 


THE MANCHESTER MARRIAGE 


) Let,” DICKENS'S NEW 





CHAIFTMAS FTORY. 





Mr. and Mr. Openshaw came from Manches- 
ter to London. He had been, what is called in 
Lancashire, a salesman for a large manufactur- 
ing firm, who were extending their business, 
and opening a warehouse in London; where 
Mr. Openshaw was now to superintend the bu- 
siness. He rather enjoyed the change of resi 
dence ; having a kind of curiosity about Lon- 
don, which he had never yet been able to gra- 
tify in his brief visits to the metropolis. At 
the same time he had an odd, shrewd, con- 
tempt for the inhabitants: whom he had al- 
ways pictured to himself as fine, lazy people ; 
caring nothing but for fashion and aristocracy, 
and lounging away their days in Bond street, 
and such places; ruining good English, and 
ready in their turn to despise him as a provin- 
cial. The hours that the men of business kept 
in the city scandalized him too; accustomed as 
he was to the early dinners of Manchester folk, 
and the consequently far longer evenings. Still, 
he was pleased to go to London; though he 
would not for the world have confessed it, even 
to himself, and always spoke of the step to his 
friends as one demanded of him by the inte 
reste of his employers, and sweetened to him by 
a considerable increase of salary. His salary 
indeed was so liberal that he might have been 
justified in taking a much larger house than 
this one, had he not thought himself bound to 
set an example to Londoners of how little a 
Manchester man of business cared for show. 
Inside, however, he furnished the house with 
an unusual degree of comfort, and, in the win- 
ter time, he insisted on keeping up as large fires 
as the grates would allow, in every room where 
the temperature was in the least chilly. More- 
over, his northern sense of hospitality was such, 
that, if he were at home, he could hardly suffer 
a visitor to leave the house without forcing 
mest and drink upon him. Every servant iz 


the house was well warmed, well fed, and 
kindly treated; for their master scorned all 
petty saving im aught that cond uced to comfort ; 
while he amused himself by following out all 
his acoustomed habits and individual ways in 
defiance of what any of his new neighbors might 
think. 

His wife was a pretty, gentle woman, of suit- 
able age and character. He was forty-two, she 
thirty-five. He was loud and decided ; she soft 
and yielding. They had two children; or ra- 
ther, I should say, she had two; for the elder, 
a girl of eleven, was Mra. Openshaw's child by 
Frank Wilson, her first husband. The younger 
was a little boy, Edwin, who could just prattie, 
and to whom his father delighted to speak in 
the broadest and most unintelligible Lancashire 
dialect, in order to keep up what he called the 
true Saxon accent. 

Mrs. Openshaw’s Christian-name was Alice, 
and her first husband had been her own cousin. 
She was the orphan-niece of a sea captain in 
Liverpool: a quiet, grave little creature, of 
great personal attraction when she was fifteen 
or sixteen, with regular features and a bloom- 
ing complexion. But she was very shy, and 
believed herself to be very stupid and awkward ; 
and was frequently scolded by her aunt, her 
own husband's second wife. So when her cou- 
sin, Frank Wilson, came home from a long ab- 
sence at sea, and first was kind and protective 
to her; secondly, attentive; and thirdly, des- 
perately in love with her, she hardly knew how 
to be grateful enough to him. It is true she 
would have preferred his remaining in the first 
or seeond stages of behavior; for his violent 
love puzzled and frightened her. Her uncle 
neither helped nor hindered the love affair; 
though it was going on under his own eyes. 
Frank's step-mother had such a variable tem- 
per, that there was no knowing whether what 
she liked one day she would like the next, or 
not. At length she went to such extremes of 
cposaness, that Alice was only too glad 4o shut 
her eyes and rush blindly at the chance of ¢s- 
cape from domestic tyranny offered her by a 
marriage with her cousin; and, liking him bet- 
ter than any one in the world except her uncle 
(who was at this time at sea) she went off one 
morning and was married to him; her only 
bridesmaid being the housemaid at her aunt's. 
The consequence was, that Frank and his wife 
went into lodgings, and Mrs. Wilson refused to 
see them, and turned away Norah, the warm- 
hearted house-maid; whom they scvordingly 
took imto their service. When Captain Wilson 
returned from his voyage, he was very cordial 
with the young couple, and spent many an 
evening at their lodgings ; smoking his plpe, 
and sipping his grog; but he told them that, 
for quietness’ sake, he could not ask them to 
his own house; for his wife waa bitter against 
them. They were not very unhappy about 
this. 

The seed of future unhappiness lay rather in 
Frank'se vehement, passionate dispovition ; 
which led him to resent his wife's shyness and 
want of demonstration as failures in conjugal 
duty. He was already tormenting himself, and 
her, too, in a slighter degree, by, apprehensions 
and imaginations of what might befall her du 
ring his approaching abeence at sea. At last 
he went to his father and urged him to Insist 
upon Alice’s being once more received under 
his roof; the more especially as there was now 
a prospect of her confinement while her hus- 
band was away on hia voyage. Captain Wil- 
son was, as he himself expressed it, “ break- 
ing up,"’ and unwilling to undergo the excite. 
ment of a scene; yet he felt that what his son 
said was true. So he went to his wife. And 
before Frank went to sea, he had the comfort 
of seeing his wife installed in her old little gar- 
ret in his father’s house. To have placed her 
in the one best spare room was a step beyond 
Mrs. Wilson's powers of submission or gene- 
rosity. The worst part about it, however, was 
that the faithful Norah had to be dismissed. 
Her place as housemaid had been filled up 
and, even had it not, she had forfeited Mra. 
Wilson's good opinion forever. She comforted 
her young master and mistress by pleasant 
prophecies of the time when they would have 
a household of their own; of which in what- 
ever service she might be in the meantime, 
she should be sure to form part. Almost the 
last action Frank Wilson did, before setting 
sail, was going with Alice to see Norah once 
more at her mother’s house. And then he 
went away. 

Alice’s father-in law grew more and more 
feeble as winter advanced. She waa of great 
use to her step-mother in nursing and amusing 
him; and, although there was auxiety enough 
in the household, there was perhaps more of 
peace than there had been for years; for Mrs. 
Wilson had not a bad heart, and was softened 
by the visible approach of death to one whom 
she loved, and touched by the lonely condi- 
tion of the young creature, expecting her 
first confinement in her hasband'’s absence. 
To this relenting mood Norah owed the per- 
mission to come and nurse Alice when her baby 
was born, and to remain to attend on Captain 
Wilson. 

Before one letter had been received from 
Frank (who had sailed for the East Indies and 
| China), his father died. Alice was always glad 





| to remember that he had held her baby in his 


arms, and kissed and blessed it before his 


| death. After that, and the consequent exami- | 


| Ration into the state of his affairs, it was 


found that he had left far less property than | 


| people had been led by his style of living to 
| imagime; and, what money there was, was all 


settled upon his wife, and at her disposal after | 


| her death. This did not signify much to Alice, 
| as Prank was now first mate of his ship, and, 
| im another voyage or two, would be captain. 


Meanwhile he had left her some hundreds (all 
his savings) in the bank. 

It became time for Alice to hear from her 
| iusband. One letter from the Cape she had 


| already received. The next was to announce 


| his arrival in Imdia. As week after week pass- 

ed over, and no intelligence of the ship's arri- 
| val reached the office of the owners, and the 
captain's wife was in the same state of ignorant 
suspense as Alice herself, her fears grew most 
oppressive. At length the day came when, in 
reply to her inquiry at the Shipping Office, 
they told her that the owners had given up 
hope of ever hearing more of the Betsy-Jane, 
and had sent in their claim upon the under. 
writers. Now that he was gone forever, she 
first felt a yearning, longing love for the kind 
cousin, the dear friend, the sympathising pro- 
tector, whom she should never see again—irst 
felt a passionate desire to show him his child, 
whom she had hitherto rather craved to have 
all to herself—her own sole possession, Her 
grief was, however, noiseless, and quiet— 
rather to the scandal of Mrs. Wilson; who be- 
wailed her stepson as if he and she had al- 
ways lived together in perfect harmony, and 
who evidently thought it her duty to burst into 
fresh tears at every strange face she saw ; 
dwelling on his poor young widow's desolate 
state, and the helplessness of the fatherless 
child, with an unotion, as if she liked the ex- 
citement of the sorrowful story. 

So passed away the first days of Alice's 
widowhood. By and by things subsided into 
their natural and tranqall course. But, as if 
this young creature was always to be in some 
heavy trouble, her ewe lamb began to be ail- 
ing, piming and sickly. The child's mysteri- 
ous illness turned out to be some affection of 
the spine likely to affect health; but not to 
shorten life—as least so the doctors said. But 
the long dreary suffering of one whom a mo- 
ther loves as Alice loved her only child, is hard 
to look forward to. Only Norah guessed what 
Alice suffered ; 00 one but God knew. 

And so it fell out, that when Mrs. Wilson, 
the elder, came to her one day in violent dis- 
tress, occasioned by a very material diminution 
in the value of the property that her husband 
had left her—a diminution which made her in- 
come barely enough to support herself, much 
less Alice—the latter could hardly understand 
how anything which did not touch health or 
life could cause such grief; and she received 
the intelligence with irritating composure. But 
when, that afternoon, the little sick child was 
brought in, and the grandmother—who after 
all loved it well—began a fresh moan over her 
loses to its unconscious vars—saying how she 
had planned to consult this or that doctor, and 
to give it this or that comfort or luxury in 
after years, but that now all chance of this had 
passed away—Alice's heart was touched, and 
she drew near to Mrs. Wilson with unwonted 
caresses, and, in a spirit not unlike to that of 
Ruth, entreated, that come what would, they 
might remain together. After much discus- 
siou in sneceeding days, it was arranged that 
Mra. Wilson should take a house in Manches- 


remaining two hundred pounds. Mrz. Wilson 
was herself a Manchester woman, and natura! 


pretty handsomely. Alice undertook the active 
superintendence and superior work of the 
household. Norah, willing, faithfal Norah, 
offered to cook, scour, do anything in short, so 
that she might but remain with them. 

The plan succeeded. For some years their 
first lodgers remained with them, and all went 
smoothly—with the one sad exception of the 
little girl's increasing deformity. that 
mother loved that child, is not for words to tell! 

Then came a break of misfortune. Their 
lodgers left, and no one succeeded to them. 
After some months they had to remove to a 


llow 


smaller house; and Alice’s tender conscience 
was torn by the idea that she ought not to be 
abarden to ber mother-in-law, but ought to 
go out and seek her own maintenance. And 
The thought came like the 


bell over her 


leave her child! 
sweeping boom of a funeral 
heart. 

By and by, Mr. Openshaw came to lodge 
with them. He had started in life as the er 
rand-boy and sweeper-out of a warehouse ; 
bad struggled up through all the grades of em 
ployment in the place, fighting his way through 
the hard striving Manchester life with strong 
pushing energy of character. Every spare 
moment of time had been sternly given up to 
self-teacbing. He was a capital accountant, a 
good French and German scholar, a keen, far 
seeing tradesmen; understanding markets, 
and the bearing of events, both near and dis- 
tant, on trade; and yet, with sach vivid atten- 
tion to present details, that Ido not think he 
ever saw a group of flowers in the fields without 
thinking whether their colors would, or would 
not, form harmonious contrasts in the coming 
| spring muslina and prints. He went to deba 
| ting societies, and threw himself with all his 
| heart and soul into politica; 
|} must be owned, every man a fool or a knave 

who differed from him, and overthrowing his 
opponents rather by the loud strength of his 
| language than the calm strength of his logic. 
There was something of the Yankee in al! this 
Indeed his theory ran paralle! to the famous 
Yankee motto—‘ England flogs creation, and 
Manchester flogs England.’”’ Such aman, a 
may be fancied, had had no time for falling in 
love, or any #uch nonsense. At the age when 
most young men go through their courting and 
| matrimony, he had not the means of keeping 
| a wife, and was far too practical to think of 





esteoming, It 


having one. And now that he was im easy cir- 
cumstances, a rising man, be consilered wo- 
men almost as incumbrances to the world, 
with whom a man had better have as little to 
do as possible, His first impression of Alice 
was indistinct, and he did not care enough 
about her to make it distinct. ‘A pretty yea- 
nay kind of woman,"’ would have been his de 
scription of her, if he had been pushed into « 
corner. He was rather afraid, in the begin- 
ning, that her quiet ways arose from a list 
lessness and lasiness of character which would 
have been exovedingly discordant to his active 
energetic nature. But, when he found out the 
punctuality with which his wishes were at- 
tended to, and her work waa done; when he 
was called in the morning at the very stroke of 
the clock, his shaving-water scalding hot, his 
fire bright, his coffee made exactly as his pecu- 
liar fancy dictated, (for he was a man who had 
his theory about everything, based upon what 
he knew of science, and often perfectly origi- 
nal)—then he began to think; not that Alive 
had any peculiar merit; but that he had got 
into remarkably good lodgings; his restiess- 
ness wore away, and he began to consider him- 
self as almost settled for life in them. 

Mr. Openshaw had been too busy, all his 
life, to be introspective. He did not know that 
he bad any tenderness in his nature; and if he 
had become conscious of its abstract existence, 
he would have considered it as a manifestation 
of disease in some part of his nature. Bat he 
was decoyed into pity unawares; and pity led 
on to tenderness. That little helpless child— 
always carried about by one of the three buay 
women of the house, or else patiently thread- 
ing colored beads in the chair from which, by 
no effort of its own, could it ever move; the 
great grave blue eyes, full of serious, not un- 
cheerfal, expression, giving to the small, deli- 
cate face a look beyond its years; the soft, 
plaintive voice dropping out but few worda, so 
unlike the continual prattle of a chill—oaught 
Mr. Openshaw’s attention in spite of himself. 
One day—he half scorned himself for doing so 
—he cut short his dinner-hour to go in search 
of some toy which should take the place of 
those eternal beads. I forget what he bought ; 
but, when he gave the present (which he took 
care to do in a short abrupt manner, and when 
no one was by to see him,) he was almost 
thrilled by the flash of delight that came over 
that child's face, and could not help all through 
that afternoon going over and over again the 
picture left ou his memory, by the bright effect 
of unexpected joy om the little girl's face. 
hWhieh ‘he returned home, he found hia slip- 
pers placed by his sitting-room fire; and even 
more careful attention paid to his fancies than 
was habitual in those model lojgings. When 
Alice had taken the last of his tea-things away 
—she had been silent as usual till then—she 
stood for en instant with the door in her hand. 
Mr. Openshaw looked as if he were deep in his 
book, though in fact he did not see a line; but 
was heartily wishing the woman would be 
gone, and not make any palaver of gratitude. 
But she only said; 





ter, furnishing {it partly with what furniture | 


she had, and providing the rest with Alice's | you very mach,” and was gone, even before 


“Lam very much obliged to you, sir. Thank 


| he could send ber away with a ‘‘ There, my 


ly longed to return to her native town. Some | 
connexions of her own at that time rejuired | 
lodgings, for which they were willing to pay | 


| when he saw her by chance. 


good woman, that's enough !"’ 

Yor some time longer he took no apparent 
notice of the child. He 
heart into disregarding her sudden flush of 
little timid smile of recognition, 
Bat, after all, 


even hardened his 
color and 


this could not last for ever ; and, having @ se- 
cond time given way to tenderness, there was 
no relapse. The insidious enemy having thus 
entered his heart, in the guise of compassion 
to the child, soon assumed the more dangerous 
form of interest in the mother. He was aware 
of this change of feeling, deapixed himself for 
it, struggled with it; pay, internally yielded 


to itand cherished it, long before he snffered 


| the slightest expression of it, by werd, action, 


Alice's 
the 
love which she had inspired in the rough No 


He watched 


dovile obedient ways to her stepmother ; 


or look, to om ape him. 


rah (roughened by the wear and tear of sor 


row and years;) but above all, he saw the 
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wild, deep, passionate affection existing be | 


tween her and her child. 
any ohe else, or when any one elee waa by; 
but, when alone together, they talked, and 
murmuared, and cooed, and chattered so con 
tinually, that Mr. (,penshaw firat wondered 
what they could find to say to each other, and 
next became irritated because they were al- 


ways 80 grave and silent with him. All this 


time, he was perpetaally devising small new | 
| new element of brightness and confidence into 


pleasures for the child. His thoughts ran, io 


4 pertinacious way, upon the desolate life be 
fore her; and often he came beck from his 
day's work loaded with the very thing Alice 
had been longing for, but had not been able to 
was a little chair for 


procure. One time it 


drawing the little sufferer along the streets, | 


and many an evening that ensuing summer 


Mr. Openshaw drew her along himself, regard- | 


ivss Of the remarks of his acquaintarces. One 
day in autama he put down his newspaper, as 
Alice came in with the breakfast, and said, in 
as indifferent a voice as he could assume — 
Mrs. Frank, is tie 
two should not put up our horses together ’ 
What 


lilhbe mean’ He had resumed the reading of 


‘Te any reason why we 


Alice stood «till in perplexed wonder. 


his newspaper, as if he did not expect any 
answer; #0 she found silence her safest course, 
and Went on quietly arranging his breakfast 
without another word passing between them. 
Just as he was leaving the house, to go to the 
warehouse as usual, he turned back and put 
his head into the bight, neat, tidy kitchen, 
where all the women breakfasted in the morv- 


ing 


They spoke little to | 


| 





what sini 








“You'll think of what I said, Mrs. Frank," 
(this was her name with the lodgem,) “aod 
let me have your opinion upon it to-night."’ 

Alice was thankful that her mother and No 
rah were too busy talking together to attend 
much to this speech. She determined not to 
think about it at all through the day; and, of 
course, the effort not te think, made her thipk 
all the more. Atnight she sent up Norah with 
his tes. But Mr, Openshaw almost knocked 
Norah down as she was going out at the door, 
by pushing past her and calling out ‘ Mrs. 
Frank!" in an impatient voice, at the top of 
the stairs. 

Alice went up, rather than seem to hare 
affixed too much meaning to his words. 

** Well, Mra. Frank,'’ he said, “‘ what an- 
ewer! Don't make it too long; for | have lots 
of office work to get through to-night."’ 

“IT hardly know what you meant, sir,’’ said 
truthful Alice. 

** Well! | should have thought you might 
have guessed, You're not new at this sort of 
work, and | am. However, I'll make it plain 
this time. Will you hare me to be thy wedded 
husband, and serve me, anid love me, and 
honer me, and all that sort of thing! De 
cause, if you will, | will do as much by you, 
and be a father to your child—and that's more 
tham is put in the prayer-book. Now, I'm a 
man of my word; and what | say, | fel; and 
what I promise, I'll do. Now, for your an- 
ewer !'’ 

Alice was silent. He began to make the tea, 
as if her reply was a matter of perfect indif- 
feremee to him ; but, as soon as that was done, 
he became impatient. 

** Well t’’ said be. 

**How long, sir, may | have to think over 
err’ 

**Three minutes ''' (looking at his watch.) 
“You've had two alrealy—that makes five, 
Te a sensible woman, say Yes, and sit down 
to tea with me, and we'll talk it over together ; 
for, after tea, | shall be basy; say No,"’ (he 
hesitated a moment to try aud keep his voice 
in the same tone,) ‘‘and | shan't say another 
word about it, but pay up a year's rent for my 
rooms tomorrow, anld be off. Time's up! 
Yeu or no!" 

* If you please, sir,—-you have been #0 good 
to little Ailsie—"’ 

** There, sit down comfortably by me on the 
woffa, and let us have our tea together. | am 
glad to find you are as good and sensible as | 
took you for."’ 

And this waa Alice Wilson's sevond wooing, 

Mr, Openshaw's will was too strong, and his 
circumstances too good, for him not to carry all 
before him. He settled Mra, Wilson in a com- 
fortable house of her own, and made her quite 
independent of lodgers. The little that Alice 
said with regard to future plans was in Norah's 
behalf. 

“No,"’ sald Mr, Openshaw. 
take care of the old lady as long as she lives; 
and, after that, she shall either come and live 
with ua, or, if she likes it better, she shall have 


‘Norah shall 


a provision for life-—for your sake, missus, 
No one who has been good to you or the child 
shall go unrewarded, 
will be better for some fresh stuff about her, 
(iet her a bright, sensible girl as a nurse 


who won't go rubbing her with calf'«-foot jelly 


one 





But even the little one | 


casion—from nightcaps downwards; and, as 
for gowns, ribbons, and collars, she might have 
been going into the wilds of Canada where 
never a shop is, so large was her stock. A 
fortnight before the day of her departare fer 
London, she had formally called to take leave 
of all her aeqaaimtance; saying she should 
need all the intermediate time for packing wp. 
lt was like a second wedding in her lsmagina- 
tion ; and, to complete the resemblance which 
an ertirely new wardmbe made between the 
two events, her husband brought her beck froga 
Manchester, on the last market day before they 
set off, a gorgeous pearl and amethyst brooch, 
saying, ‘‘ Lasnon should see that Lancashire 
folks knew a handsome thing when they saw 
it.’ 

Vor some time after Mr, and Mra. Chadwick 
arrived at the Openshawe', there was no op- 
portunity for wearing this brooch , but at length 
they obtained an order to see BDackingham 
Valace, and the apirit of loyalty demanded 
that Mre. Chadwick should wear her best 
clothes in viriting the abode of her soverdéign. 
On her return, she hastily changed her dress; 
for Mr. Openshaw had planned that they should 
go to Riehmond, drink tea and retura by moen- 
light. Accordingly, about five o'clock, Mr. 
and Mra. Openshaw and Mr. and Mrs, Chad 
wick set off. 

The housemald and cook sat below, Norah 
hardly knew where. She was always on- 
grossed in the nursery, in tending her two 
children, and in sitting by the restless, ex- 
citable Allsie till she fell asleep. By and by 
the housemald Bessy, tapped gently at the 
door. Norah went to her, and they spoke in 
whispers. 

‘Nurse! there's some one down «stairs wants 
you."’ 

‘*Want's me! Who is it?’ 

"A gentloman—" 

“A gentleman? 

“Well! aman, then, and he asks for you, 
and he rung at the front door bell, and has 
walked into the dining. room." 

"You 
claimed Norah, ‘‘ master and missus oat—"’ 

“1 did not want him to come in; bat, when 


Nonsense ''’ 


should never have let him,"’ em 


| he heard you lived here, he walked past me, 


as Norah does; wasting good «tull oatsile that | 


ought to go in, but will follow doctors’ dire 

tions ; whieh, a# you must see pretty clearly 
by this time, Norah won't: because they give 
the poor little wench pain. 
being nesh for other folks mywelf. 1 can stand 


a good blow, and never change color, but set 


me in the operating room in the infirmary, and | 


I turn as wick as a girl, Yet, if need were, | 
would hold the little wench on my kneen while 
she screeched with pain, if it were todo her 
keep your 
white looks for the time when it comes—I don't 
say it ever wil! Hut thix | know, Norah will 
spare the child and cheat the doctor if «he ean. 


Now, I 


poor back good. Nay, nay, wench ' 


say, give the bairn a year or two's 


chance, and then, when the pack of doctors 
have done their beet—and, maybe, the old 
lady has gone- we'il have Norah back, or do 


better for her."’ 
The pack of doctora could do 
She was beyond their power. 


no good to lit 
But 


ted on being called, 


tle Ailsie. 
her father, (for so he ins 
and also on Alice's no longer retaining the ap 
pellation of mama, but becoming henewfor- 
ward mother,) by hir healthy cheerfulness of 
manner, his clear decision of purpose, his odd 
turns and quirks of humor, aided to his real 


strong love for the helpless little girl, infused a 


her life; and, though her back remained the 
same, ber general health was strengthened, 
and Aliee—never going beyond a smile hervelf 
—had the pleasure of seeing her child taught 
to laugh. 

Aa for Alice's own life, it was happier than 
ithad ever been. Mr. Openshaw required no 
demonatration, he expressions of affection from 
her Indeed, theme 
gusted him. Alice could love deeply, 
not talk about it. The perpetual re 
of loving words, looks, ard caresses, and mis 


would rather have dis 
but could 
juirement 
construing their aleence into absence of love, 
had been the great trial of her former married 
life. Now, 
der the guidance of her husband's strong sense, 
Year by year 
their workdly prosperity Mra. 
Wilson's death, Norah came back to them, as 
newly-born little Edwin; into 
not installed without a 


all went on clear and straight, un 


warm heart, and powerfal will. 
increased. At 


nurse to the 
which, post she Was 
pretty strong oration on the part of the proud 
and happy father; who declared that if be 


found out that Norah ever tried to screen the 


| boy by a falsehood, orto make him nesh either 


Now, I'ra not above | 


| 


| room «he provided herself with a 


dead, we dil, indeed '’ 


and said— 
There la 
no gas lighted in the room, and supper ix all 


and sat down on the first chair, 
‘Tell her to come and speak to me.’ 


net out 

“He'll be off with the 
Norah, the 
words, and preparing to leave the room, first, 


Allale, 


exclaimed 


*poons ! 


putting hoasemald’s fear into 


however, giving a look to sleeping 
soundly and calmly 

Down «taire she went, uneasy fears stirring 
in her bosom, Before she enters! the dining 
andle, aud, 
with it in her hand, she went in looking roand 
her ln the darkness for her visitor 

He was standing up holding by the table 
Norah aud he looked gradual 
coming into their eyes 
‘ ugth he asked 
asked Norah, 


incredulity 5 


at each other 
recognition 
“Norah ’'’ at 
‘Who are you’ 


harp tones of alarm 


with the 


and 
wor Is of 


don't know you ,"’ trying, by futile 


disbelief, to do away with the terrible fact be 
fore her 

‘Am I hangel?'’ he sald, pathetically 
‘*[ daresay lam. But, Norah, tell me'’’ he 
breathed hard, ‘where is my wife? Is she— 


ia she alive ’’’ 

He came nearer to Norah, and would have 
taken her hand: bat she backed away from 
at him all ths time with sta 
horrible object. 


him; looking 


ring eyes, as if he were som 
Yet he good look 
ing follow, with beard and moustache, giving 
but his eye’ 


those eager, beautiful 


was a handsome. bronaed, 


hima foreign looking aspect 
there was no mistaking 
the very same that Norah had watched 


till sleep stole softly 


eyes 


hot 


halfan- hour ago, 


over them 


Tell me, Norah—I can bear it—I have 
feared it so often. Is she dead’’’ Norah still 
kept silence. “She is dead ' He hung on 


Norah's words and looks, as {f for confirmation 
r trudiction. 
What shall I do ’’’ groanel Norah. “Oh, 
' why did you come’ how did you find me 
it? where have you been’ We thought you 
’ She poured out words 
and questions to gain time, as ff time would 
help her. 
‘Norah! answer me this question straight, 
by ves or no—is my wife dead?” 
“+ No, she is not!’’ sald Norah, slowly and 
heavily. 
‘Ob, what a relief! Did she receive my let- 


[ Concluded on Fourth Page.] 
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PHILADELPHIA, SATURDAY, JANUARY 4, 1h08. 
All the Contents of THE POST are sot ap 
Eaupressty ter 4, aad it alewe. ft te wot 
& more Repriet of e Dotty Paper. 


| 


The cubecription price of THE POPT ic OF & rear 
0 edrames—cerved in the ests by Carrere—or 4 conte @ 
ag ¢ emer 

Perecns reeding 2 BRITION NORTH AMERICA 
must renit TWENTY FIVE CENTS ie addition to 
the eubseription price, a We bare to prepay the | nited 
Brates Puetece 

THE PORT i beveved te howe © \arper country mu! 
eoription thes any ether Literary Week's in the Unive, 
Without ererpleen 

THE POST, ot will be wotewed, hee something for 
every tnete the young ond the old, the iadies and gen 
temen of the femw'y mag all Ged is ite aenpie pages 
something adagied to thet peou iar |iding 

Rack nembere of THE PORT can coneraiiy bo ob 
ta.eed af the offer, of of any energetic Newaden er 

REIPCTED COMMUNICATIONS ~We cannot 
undertabe te retere rejected communieations If the 
ertele 10 Werth preserving.) +8 generally Worth making 
aceon cagr et 

ADVERTICEMENTS®. THE POST ie ae adore 
hee mediam bor edvertiecmente, owing te i's great cirew 
ation, aed the feet thet en 7 4 \\nted sumberare given. 


injartows to the imterests of the basiness men MR. OC. PF. R. JAMES. A Weun of Tuavns—We have received « 


of lone corrept cities thet we can look with A correspondent writes, asking tmformation 
mo degree of satistaction on any vote of our respecting Mr. |. P. R. James, and thes anes 
representatives in Comgress, calculated to give pectedly rummonei to disclose all we know, 
facilities to New Yoth which other cities are we become sensible that we are in possession 
not also favored with. There har been too 
much favoritiam shown to that city already— 
for she abuses such favors, instead of using 
them impartially, for the general good. And English noveliste—im fact the only eminent 
therefore, ip case of the future establishment English Aidorical novelist living, for though 
of lines of ocean steamships by the govern Bulwer has written historical novela, his suc- 
ment—and such lines will probably have to be cesses in this feld have never been considera 
ostablishel—we shall advocate the English | ble, his gemies being more adapted to deal with 


Poet, and giving it the preference over all other 


well acquainted. 
that Mr. James is one of the most distinguished 


Tux Poser are thankfully appreciated. 


practice of making the home depot of the 


Galway—to the exelusion of all the large 
citiesPhiladelphia imcladed. Newcastle, in 
the State of Delaware, which has been men- 
tioned in this connection, would be both cen- 


are Wy no means particular what place is 
chosen, so that it be central, with a good and 
safe harbor, and not a large orimportant city. 
Then there will be a chance, at least, of fair 
play to sll—and the money of the whole 
nation will not be used to balld up any one 
great interest to the injury of all others. 


Tus Came Maren Berweeye New Youx arp 
Purcaverrwa.—In the first game of this match, 
as our readers already know, New York had 
the firet move, and the revult was a drawr: game. 





Advertisements of new books, new teventions, cad 
other mateere of comere) interest are preferred. Fer 
retes, eee head of edvertieng col umoe 





TO CHANCE READERS 

Por the tuformation of chance readers, we 
may etate that among the regular centribators 
to Tar oer, are 
G. P. R. James, Beq., Mary Howitt. 

nether of Richelieu, Grace Greenweed. 

O14 Dominion, &: 
T. &. Arther. 
Emme Alice Brewer. 
Auther of “Letters 

The protactions of many ether writers of 
great celebrity are aleo yearly given, from the 
Knglish and other periodicals. For justance, 
last year, we published articles from the pen 
of CHARLES DICKENS, DINAH MARIA MU 
LOCH, ALFRED) TENNYSON, WILKIE COL 
LINS, H.W. LONUFELLOW, MRS. HB. 
FTOWK, the AUTHOR of “A Trap to Cateh a 
Funhbeam."' the AUTHOR ef The Hed Cour 
Parm,’’ Ac., &e., &e., giving thus to eur 
readers, the very bert pretactions of the very 
beet minds olther ae written for Tue Poet, or 
insures 





Aather of 
Orutee.”’ &e. 





ae fresh selections —which course 
creater variety and brillianey of contents, than 
could poesibly be attained in any other way, 
The articles already engaged for the present | 
year, from oor e«pectal contriboaters, who 
wrele erpresly tom oo colames, are—firet and 
foremost —- } 
THE CAVALITX, be @. PLR. JAMES, Keg 


To show that we bave hesitated ot ne reasonable | 
arpenee to procure the cery beet talent for our | 
readers, @« mar 
Mr Jemee for the ahewe Nowelet the cum of | 

$1,680.00! 
an amount which, thoegh large, \« simply in se 
comlance with the erua!l rates that Mr. James « 
high reputation enables him te command We | 
may further add thet Mr JAMES wria weirs 


Bice siveEcy ron tae Peer | 


THREK STORIES bey MARY HOWTTT 

A NOVELET by T. 8 ARTHUR, Kea. 

“CITY SIGHTS AND THOUGHTS" 
wre Hy GRACK GREENWOOD, 

LETTERS FROM PARIS. AfSenm. Ry — 

PORMS from FLORENCE PERCY. 

PORM= from EMMA ALICE BROWNE, &e., | 
deo., de. 

In addition to the ahowe aml ether original, 
and our asual selected stores of Literary matter, 
we furaieh weekly, Agricultaral Articles, Usefal | 
Receipts, the Foreign and Domestic News, the 
Markets, &., Av. —a clase of contents interest 


ing to all, am! almoet Indispensable to country | 
| 


«¢ allowed to tate that we pay 


A Me 


readers 


OUR MAIL ARRANGEMENTS 
We would call the attention of our citizens, 
and of the Postumasterieneral, to the want of 


certain mall facilities, the absence of which is | 


& cause of comsiderable annoyance to the press 
and people of this city. There is a midnight 
mail from Vhiladelphia to New York, bat ne 
corresponding ene from New York to Philadel 
phia. Therefore, when one of the foreigu mail 
tteamelips happens to arrive afier four or Ove 
© leek in the etening, we cannet oltain our 
foreign letters, Ac., until about one o'clock the 
next day—nearly twenty hours afterwandis. 
In our own case, *e often find this to be a great 
inconvenience —and it is evident that oar case 
snust be that of all our business men who have 
foreign correspondents. Now alate night train 
—which should leere New York in time to 
make a connection with the Southern and 
Westero tains whick start from this city in 
the morning—would net only benefit Philadel. | 


| 





} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


phia by giving as the forviga and other mails | 
witheat delay, bat woubl bewetit New York by | 
perfecting her mail comsnunivations with the | 
South emd Bowtl, West. 

(ne fact more, in this connection, it may be | 


| 


well to advert to—that the foreign mail de. | the ef the Select Council relative to re | pay for the articles we use, something 


In the second game, recently concluded, Phila 
deiphia had the Gret move, and, on the %%h 
move, New York ‘resigned’ the contest—a 
checkmate being Inevitable In a few more 
notes 

This result was very astonishing to us— for al 
though I’hiladelphia had beaten New York in a 
previous match, played some years ago, it was 
evident from the comments of the New York 
press, during the first game of the present con 
test, that our hiladelphia players did not know 
at all what they were about. For instance, 
they played a ‘close’ game, when they should 
have played an open one; they declined to 
*‘enatle,"' when New York set them the exam- 
ple, and, in sundry other ways, they were 
blind as a bet to thelr own interests, Playing 
thus weakly and confusediy, It was a matter of 
wonder to as, we say, bow our Philadelphia 
champions managed to get off with a drawn 
gaine in the fret place, and a brilliant vietory 
In the second, Probably, however, it was only 
on the etrength of the old maxim, ‘a fool for 
luck."’ New York evidently ought to have 
beaten in both cases — for we Vhiladelphians are 





| Monument on his list ts 


| of the Declaration of Independence, in Inde. 


nothing buat a set of ‘stupid old fogies''—and 
how it came to pass that she did not, ix a mat 
ter worthy of the deep consideration of every 
philosophical mind. It is our own private 
oO, iniow, that Ifa game of chess could be played 
with cards or dice—which would enable our 
New York brethren te bring Into action seve 
ral of those faculties for which they are most 
remarkable l'hiladelphia would be forved to 
abandon the fleld in disgrace, almost as soon as 
she entered it. And, for this reason, we are 
im constant dread that New York will demand 
for her ‘‘revenge,'’ a mateh game of the cele 
brated “three thimbles’’ and the “little joker."’ 
If she does, we would advise our fellow citi- 
rena to ‘back down’ at once—for they would 
be “nowhere in auch a contest, 

(hy Pasmioxen Parmoram.—Our venerable 
and patriotic friend, the distinguished Simon 
Syuaretoes, has resolved to contribute his 
“mite’’ to the Mount Vernon Fund, en the 
following principles: First, he will contribute 
all he can spare at present, to the Monument to 
Washington, ‘now in process of erection—"’ 
the first stone being already laid, we think 
Warrants the use of this phrase—in Wash 
ington Syuare, in this city, After the first 
thus completed, 
he designs contributing his patriotic ‘‘ mite'’ to 
the completion of the National Monument at 
Washington ; which, at the present, he con 
siders a standing disgrace to the coantry. 
Then-——all in proper order, it will be noticed— 
he designs giving his energies, and means, to 
the erection of the Menament to the Signers 


pendepee Square. And, finally, all these good 
works accomplished, he intends devoting his 
spare cash to the Fund for the purchase of the 
Mount Vernon l'roperty—or at least of as much 
of it as he considers important, say five to ten 
acres. It will be perceived that Mr. Squaretoes 
has cut out enough patriotic labor to last him 
his lifetime—and, as he cannot do everything 
at once, being unlike some other patriotic peo- 
plein this respect, he has resolved to go to 
work in a systematic and business-like man- 
ner. The only addition that we would suggest 
to his plan of operations, is the adoption of a 
resolution, on the part of himself and friends, 
to strangle the first man who dares propose an- 
other patriotic job to the country, until all the 
present half finished, quarter fuished, and one 
fiftieth finished are completed. Killing, in such 


purely romantic subjects, as in ‘ Zanoni"’ or 


Rulwer’s “Last of the Barons’’ or “ Harold"’ 
éan hardly be brought into successful competi- 
tion with James's “‘ Richelieu,”’ ‘ Philip Augas. 
| tus,’ Henri Quatre,” Forest Days,” and « 


and celebrity. Sir Walter Scott being gone, 
we know of no British author who has so finely 
| ustrated the history of the chivalric and 

feudal ages as Mr. James. In fact, his earlier 

works drew from Sir Walter Scott, it is re- 
corded, expressions of warm approbation, and 

we know that no unworthy treatment of themes 
so near to his heart, could have won warm 
| words from the Master of Abbotsford. The 
| public volee for more than thirty years—for it 
| ia more than thirty years since Mr. James be- 
| gan bis literary career 
| bestowed by Sir Walter on the works of the 
novelist. No English author has written more 
volaminously, and none has had a larger circle 
of readers, both in this country and in Europe. 
His works are #o well known that we need not 
mention thelr characteristics, nor expatiate 
apon thelr great excellencies. He was recently 
Her Britannic Majesty's Consul at Richmond, 
Virginia, and public report has already said 
what kindly regard his personal and social 
qualities won on all sides from the Virginians, 
and what general regret and cordial good will, 


departure from among them. The occasion of 








Conaulate General of the Adriatic at Venice, 
where he now is. Our readers may imagine 
him, if they will, floating in the dark gondola 
throngh the watery avenues of the sea girt 
city, busily brooding over the closing chapters 
of “The Cavaller;"’ the opening chapters of 


which — notwith«tanding the vexations loss re 
ferred to In our last paper—are now in our pos- 
session. 


Mnaxerrare, in a lengthy diseertation deli 
vered through a New Orleans “medium 
says: ‘I sinoerely regret that my great tra 
xedy of ‘Macbeth’ cannot be produced as it 
shonld be. Had I known the extent to whi-l 
it was destined to be mangled, travestied and 
abused, it would have been suppreased after 
its first run in London. | must wait for an 
other century to produce actors who can repre 
rent me properly. They would do it now (f 
they could, for they all know how much | 
have done for the stage, and they are not on 
grateful."’ 

The above is about the only ‘spiritual’ 
communteation from the shades of the great 
departed, that we ever put any faith in. That 
the savage and inhuman manner in which 
Macbeth has been treated on the stage, should 
have attracted the attention of the great Bard, 
in his cerulean home, and set “ his eye ina 
fierce frenzy rolling,”’ is not at all to be won- 
dered at. 
the communication, is another proof of ite ge- 
nulneness. The great dramatist says of the 
actors, They would represent me properly, if 
they could!’ Yea, “if they could’’—that, 
with his wonderful sagacity, he perceives ts 
the great difficulty 
wait for some ten more centuries, instead of 
one, to see his plays ‘properly represented.”’ 
Rut then what are ten centuries to a «pirit’ 
A mere turn over in his afernoon's siesta. 


Cor. Aueeer Pixe, of Arkansas, ix in Wash 
ington, and strenuously denies that he is dead. 

If Colonel Pike is ‘‘about,’’ and towers up 
to hie usual height of somewhere near seven 
feet, we think that the fact of his being alive 
must be ‘as plain ae a pike-staff."’ 
not always do, however, to admit a man's 
testimony in this reapect, for it is a well known 
rule of law that ‘no man fs a good witness in 
his own case."’ 


“The Masxcumree Manniace.’’—This story, 
from the Christmas number of ‘‘ Household 
Wontls,"’ is so excellent and affecting, that we 
could not refrain from laying it before our 
readers, at the risk of its having been read 
already by afew of them. These latter, how- 
ever, We are sure, will readily pardon us, in 
consideration of the treat that the story will be 
to tens of thousands who, if we did not print 
it, would probably never see it. 


S@ A gentieman in Uregon offers to write 





a case, would hardly be considered, by any in 
telligent jary, marder, It would not be even 
man-slaughter—it would only be, at the worst, | 
fool slaughter. | 


A Seirwea, SnounSroaten Poucy.—We are 
pleased to see the general condemnation which | 


us letters for the modest sum of @1,000 a year, 
We are very much obliged to him indeed for 
giving Tax Poer the preference—bai respect- 
fully decline the proposition. It is not ness 
sary for Tux Poer to give absurdly high prices 
to obtain first quality matter, and we prefer to 
pear 


signed te go by the Boston steamships on Wed. | tanting the travel through this city, meets with | their true value. 


nesdays, closes im this city at 5 o'clock, P. M., | 
en Monday. Now it takes, we believe, about | 
twelve hours, full time, to ge from city to city 
—and yet the mail closes here thirty ght hours 
before the steamer sails. : 
There is an idea somewhat prevalent in this 
elty, that the New York post-office is not only 
carelessly, but sijiel'y mamaged—that im- 
portant mails for and from other cities are cater 
tronelly delayed in passing through that city. | 
The result is, that a feeling is growing up to | 
wards New York, that sometimes may make 
iteelf {lt im a manmer our neighbors wil! like 
bat littl. To fair business competition no | 
sensible wan can bare an objection—tut to | 


that mean and selfish system of allied trickery | 


j 





and treachery, to which we fear too many of | 
the business men of New York elty, both large | 


from the Philadelphia press. Let every facility, | 
say we, be proffered to travellers —so that they 
may not be delayed one minute in Ihiladel- 
phia, if they do vot wish to stay. To attempt 
to detain unwilling guests by breaking the 
connections between the railroad lines, is con- | 
temptible even were it profitalle—and we be | 
lieve it results in pecuniary loss instead of 
gain. Such conduct is unworthy of Philadel 
phia. Rather than be a party to the gnfair de- 
tention of travellers by any game of trap, we 
would see Philadelphia remain stationary for 
the next century. Bat we have no fear of such 
@ result as a consequence of any just and 
manly conduct. 


As We Taccour.— We quoted last week the 
prophecy and to have been made by Lieut. 


capitalists aud small, are addicted, the buri- | Maury, that we should have ‘ but ten perfectly 
ness men of other cities cannot be expected to | 
submit without « serious struggle. Por 
ourselves—go persaaded are we that both tLe 
New York Post Office and the New York Cus- 
tom House are managed ina manner high!y 


clear days this winter,” ant, after stating our 
Gishelief that he had ever «aid euch a thing, 
asked him if be bad. To this the Lieutenant 
replies, emphatically, ‘‘No—nerer'’’ Just as 
We supposed. 


Zumaxn’s Pesromrcar Aoxxsct.—We would call 
the attention of those of our readers who wish 
to obtain any of the foreign or demestic re- 
views or magazines, to the periodical agenoy of 
Mr. W. B. Zoxnnn, Third street, below Chesnut, 
in this city. We have always found Mr. Zieber 


reliable, courteous and obliging in his business 


operations, and can therefore commend him 
freely to others. 


Goon vor Groneia.—Georgia has repealed 
all her laws authorizing lotteries, or the sale of 
lottery tickets. Why wil! our gallant little 


neighbor, Delaware, allow those pests, the lot- | 


teries, on her soi]l—selling her soul to the ser- 
vants of his Satanic Majesty for ro much a 
year’ 

B® A contemporary writes an able article 
against “lying im bed, late in the morning."’ Is 
our contemporary in favor of /ying, out of bed, 
late inthe morning’ As the politicians say, 
“we pause for a rep'y.” 


has echoed the praise | 


publicly and privately expressed, attended his | 


his departure, was, as we muppose all our) 
readers know, his appointment to the British | 


And then the charity displayed in | 


We jndge he wil! have to | 


It will | 





lines, some centrally situated bat compara ‘The Last Days of Pompeii," or else modern, | animal creation. 
tively insignificant port, like Southampton or | asin ‘Pelham’ or “My Novel.” Atall events, 





| New Publications. 


pumber of letters of late from subscribers—old | Bras, by Wain 
and new—epeaking in the highest terms of Tux | Sampson & Co., Boston, ) 


papers. We may perhaps quote from some of London Saturday Review, in 
of Wttle with which the world is mot already | these letters in the fature—bat, whether we | pant article, foolishly and flippantly pronoun- 
Ot course everybody is aware | do or not, we trust the writers will believe that | ced to be an imitator of Macaulay. 
their words fall mot om inattentive ears, and | of these pages will soon see that the simple, 
that their efforts in increasing the circulation of luminous and straightforward manner of Pres- 


Tas Beponr or Panu reas Ssoox, Kuve or 


| 


is now 
volume. Presestt is the author 
. 7 


| cott is as far removed as possible from that of 


| 
| 





tral, and suitable in other respecte—though we host of other historical works of equal ability Tux Artastic Mowtucy, for January, (Phil- and dexterity of the rhetoric. In this 


| and elegant English, but still his matter will 


Macaulay, who employs every aid and artifice 


2] The London wits style the English which rhetoric can afford, and colors and 
Divoree tribunal the “Cat and Dog Court.” blazons his diction as assiduously as ever me- 
Not very complimentary that—we mean to the dieval monk adorned the pages of @ missal. To 


be sure, any one who critically inspects Pres- 
cott's text will notice that he writes in graceful 





always be more remarked than his manner, 
while in Macaulay the reader's fret regard 


must be paid to the extraordinary brilliancy | 


lips, Sampson & Co., Boston,) is a signally | volume of Prescott’s Spanish history, the pro- 
| good number. The great featare is the talk of | minent subjects are the tragedy of the expul- 


at the breakfast table, and utters a discourse 
eo bristling with bold radicaliems, and so 
flashing and crackling throughout with wit 
and hamor, that you shall not find its counter- 





| im ite tender and religious beauty. It is at- 
| tributed to Longfellow 


| AT 8EA. 


} The night i* made for cooling thade, 

For silence, and for sleep ; 

Aod when I wae a child, I laid 

| My hands upon my breast, and prayed, 
And eank to slumbers deep ; 

| — Childlike as then, I lie to-night, 

} And watch my lonely cabin light 


Each movement of the swaying lamp 
Shows how the vessel reels 

As o'er her deck the billows tramp, 

And all her timbers strain and cramp 
With every shock she feels, 

It starie and shudders, while it barns, 

And in its hinged socket turner 


Now swinging slow, and slanting low, 
It almort level lies; 

And yet I know, while to and fro 

I watch the seeming pendule go 
With restless fall and rise, 

The steady shaft is still upright, 

Poising its little globe of light 


Oh bond of God' Ob lamp of peace ' 
Ob promise of my soul '— 
Though weak, and tossed, and ill at ease, 
Amid the roar of smiting rear, 
The ship's convulsive roll 
I own, with love and tender awe 
Yon perfect type of faith and law’ 


A heavenly trast my spirit calms, 
My soul is Glled with light , 

The ocean sings his solemn psalms, 

The wild winds chant, I cross my palms, 
Ilappy as if, to-night, 

Under the cottage-roof, again 

I heard the soothing rummer-rain 





| Tus Texayt Hoven, on Exnens From Poverty's 
| Heartu Sroxe, by Arvoveriee J. H. Dooaxne, 
(R. M. De Witt, New York,) is a novel of the 
best intentions —a charity sermon, indeed, put 
in the form of a novel, and in which the preach- 
ing is done by the reader's own thought after 
these vivid pictures of the life of the wretched 
have been fixed upon his mind. The story is 
the second fruit of Mr. Duganne’s official in- 
vestigations as one of a committee of inquiry 
appointed by the New York Legislature to re- 
port upon the condition of the perishing classes 
in that city. The report haring been made to 
| the law-makers, now comes the novel, which 
| makes the report dramatically evident to the 
people. That it is capable of making the callous 
and the careless ‘‘feel what wretches feel,’’ as 
well as of aiding to abate a great social evil 
| which legislators and capitalists should take in 
hand—namely, the letting of houses to tenants 
| which are not even fit for hog-sties—many emi- 
| nent New York clergymen consider, and have 
| bestowed their warm approbation, publicly, 
| upon the work, as we read in the circulars 
which accompany it. 

Tue Bayxs oy New York, trem Dearers, 
Tus Ciganiwwe Hover, axp tus Panic or 1857, 
by J. 5. Gumpons, (D. Appleton & Co., New 
York,) a promising title, is matched by the 
book's performance. As in Le Sage’s story 
Asmodeus takes the roofs off the houses that 
the student may look in and see what the in- 
mates are doing—so Mr. Gibbons takes down 
the walls of the banks that the public may ob- 
serve what operations are going on within. 
But the reader must not suppose that there 
are any indiscreet revelations, or that the au- 
| thor is a disciple of Cobbett, breathing war to 
'the banking system. On the contrary, the 
| reader's respect for the banks is increased by 
| this clever, thorough and highly amusing ex- 

hibition of their machinery, in its harmno- 

nious and complicated play. One would think 
that to get fan out of such a subject, would be 
| something like getting blood out of a stone. 
| But Mr. Gibbons has done it, and furnished 
| moreover, a great deal of valuable informa- 
| tion regarding the New York banking institu- 


| toma. 


| Paumeroce, Past ayy Present, by Rev. Hever 
| 8. Osponx, A. M., (James Challen & Son, Phila- 
| delphia,) is the title of a large, admirably 
| printed volume of observations in the Holy 
| Land. It is furnished with notes—diblical, 
| literary and sclentific—with maps, and with 

pumerous steel, wood, and colored engravings, 

all beautifully executed, and materially assist- 
, ing the reader in realizing the lovalities of Pa- 
j lestine. At this season, still visited by Christ- 

mas thoughts and feelings, many readers will 
enjoy an easy chair pilgrimage to the land 
hallowed by their religious faith, and will de 
| sire to tread, at least in reverie, 


'* Those holy fields 
Over whose acres walked those blessed feet, 
Which eighteen handred years ago were nailed 
For our advantage on the bitter cross. 





| 


| 
| 


the Autocrat's {riend—the Professor—who sits | sion of the Moors from Spain, with the story of 


CHEAP HOMEMADE HOUSEHOLD 
CON VBENIBNCES. 


BY ANNA HOPE. 

“T could live without a closet,”’ sald a lady 
| t0 me, “bat I don't know how I| could live 
| without a closet door.” As she spoke she 
opened this valued door, and displayed its 
various conveniences. (Upon it hung her dress- 
| ing gown, her working apron, and other arti- 
| cles, suspended from small brass nails or hooks. 
|.On the lower part of the door was a shoe-bag 
from which shoes, and gaiters ani India rub 
bers were peeping out, ready for her selection 
at anYr moment. 

A snoe-bag is a great convenience. After be 
coming acoustomed to use it, a lady would 
scarcely be willing to be without one. Shoe- 
bags are made in various forms. Sometimes a 





| Square piece of calico is taken, an-l two rows of 


pockets felled on. These pockets are wide and 
deep enough to admit easily a pair of gaiters 
or slippers, yet mot so deep as to conceal the 


the antecedent st ; 
ong seagye; Ge Cw TE the | whole shoe. A larger pocket may be made for 


Tarks, in which Don John of Austria played so 
heroic a part; and in conclusion we have some 
account of the personal life of Philip, the dark 


part short of Montaigne. In fact, Dr. Holmes | and stern monarch, dwelling amid the sombre 
might, in more ways than one, be considered and sumptuous monastic glooms of the Esco- | 
a new avatar of the famous (iascon philoso- rial, that strange palace which still stands, 
pher. Among the other good things in this looming from the bleak and savage Guadar- 


number, we flad the following poem, exquisite | rama hills. 
| 


A Hoes to Ler is the title of Dickens's last 


|twothirds of a yard. 


| leggins,”” or stockings, or any comforts for 


the feet. There bags may be tacked to the 


closet door. 


| (Other shoe-bags are made of two circular 


pieces of calioo—the larger about a yard in 
diameter, and the smaller a littl more than 
These circles are so 
folded as to make eight divisions, and are 
sewed together where they are creased. Through 


Christmas and New Year's story, of which a| the hem of the larger circle a string is drawn, 
good twenty-five cent edition has been issued | thus forming a bag for stockings. 


by T. B. Peterson, Philadelphia. The story is 
quite entertaining, and one of the episodes— 


treat our readers this week—is very touching. 

Taz Biocrarny or Gronce Wurreriety, by | 
Josern Bevcner, D.D., (American Tract So- | 
famous preacher, compiled by a sympathetic 
hand. 

A Commoxrtace Book to tae Brats (Ameri- 
an Tract Society, Philadelphia,) puts the sul- 
stance of Scripture respecting doctrine, wor- | 
hip, and manners, under appropriate heads for | 
reference. The work is by the celebrated 
Locke, author of the ‘‘ Essay on the Haman 
Understanding."’ 

Tue Book or Mormon (Jas. O. Wright & Co., 
New York, ) gives us in this new republication of 
t, an opportunity to acguaint ourselves with 
the seriptare in which the people of Deseret 


lelieve, 


SHADDY CLOTH, : 


Almost «very parlor centre-table is covered 
in winter by a woolen table-cover. Piano fortes 
are often protected by beautiful, soft, highly | 
colored printed woolen covers. Do our female 
readers know whence comes these beautiful ar- | 
ticle, on which fair hands are often laid for | 
contrast, and over which bright eyes linger lo- | 
vingly’ They are made of old woolen rags, | 
the veriest refase of old wool, and the frag- | 
ments of old greasy, filthy beggars’ rags, which | 
have refused to hang together on a tramper’s 
limbs, and would, a few years back, have been 
cast ont to rot on a manure heap. Bat skill | 
has advanced, until now, these woolen rags, | 
saturated with small pox miasma or burrow- | 
ed in by the propagators of cutaneous annoy- | 
ance, as they often are, are carefully col- 
lected from all parts of the British Kingdom 
aud conveyed to Dewsbury, the centre of the 
thaddy trade, ws it is called, and there, after 
being subjected to various processes ‘and torn 
by powerful machinery into the original condi- 
tion of wool, are again respun, sometimes with 
a mixture of fresh woo! and sometimes without, 
and made into shaddy cloth. Formerly shaddy | 
was used only for padding ; but now it is used 
for pilot and petersham overcoats, piano co- 
vers, &e. The army and navy of her Majesty 
of England are clothed principally in this shad- 
dy—or, in other words, in beggars’ rags respun. 
There are few of us who have not at this mo- 
ment, more or less of these respun rags on our 
persons. Let us Lope that the steam was hot, 
and the chemical powerful, by which the rags 
were purged of their former iniquities. The 
shaddy trade is closely analogous to the paper 
manufacture. It is one of the greatest triumphs 
of modern art, and betokens the advance of 
civilimtion. The utilization of refuse, as in 
Chinaand Japan, is one of the most salient 
features of an economical, refined and thought- 
ful race, as contrasted with the spendthrift 
habite of a North American Indian, for in- 
stance. We trust our fair readers will not be 
repelled by our disclosures of the origin of 
some of the articles they daily handle; the 
shaddy trade is a great one already, and is 
yearly advancing in importance. The mana- 
facture is very active in summer, preparing for 
the winter sales; but is almost dormant 
through the winter, as summer is a bad time 
to dispose of shaddy.—Jiartford Cour. 





Deres axp Pusascres or Womex.—Great in- | 
deed is the task assigned to woman. Who | 
can exaggerate its importance’ Not to make | 
laws, not to govern empires, but to form those 
by whom laws are made, armies led, and em- 
pires are governed; to guard from the slight- 
est stain of possible infirmity, that frail and 
yet spotiess creature, whose moral, no less 
than physical being, must be derived from 
her; to inspire those principles, to inculcate 
those doctrines, to animate those sentiments 
which generations yet unborn, and nations yet | 
uncivilized, shal! learn to bless ; to soften firm- | 
ness into mercy, to chasten honor into virtue, | 
by her soothing cares to allay the anguish of 
the mind; by her tenderness to disarm pas- 
sion; by her purity to triumph over sense; to | 
cheer the scholar laboring under his toil: to 
console the statesman for the ingratitude of a 
mistaken people ; to compensate for hopes that 
are blighted, for the friends that are perfidious, 
for happiness that has passed away. 





Yor must either roar or stoop, 





Fall or triamph, stand or droop 
You must either serve or govern 
Must be slave or mast be sovereign ; 
Must, in fine, be block or wedge, 
Must be anvil or be sledge. 
2 A Sweer Comranmoy.— Children are 


To such readers this volume may well be much like jellies—as they ave moulded, so wil! 


commended. 


they turn ovt. 


“The Manchester Marriage,’’ with which we | 


| convenience. 


| table to cut, as every one knows. 


Pockets may be made in a straight piece of 
calico, and this gathered around a small circle, 
like the bottom of a basket, and the top drawn. 

These bags may be made of calico, or de- 
laine, or merino, or of any materia! one chooses. 
The pockets can be made of different colors. 


Gety, Philadelphia,) is a good account of this | Brown linen, trimmed with colored braid, is 


pretty. 

A travelling toilet-bag of oiled silk is another 
It should be made with different 
sized pockets for the brush, com!, fine comb, 
nail brush, tooth brush, wash cloth, or sponge, 
and soap. 

Much of the furniture of a chamber may be 
made with very little expense, where economy 
isa consideration, Soap-boxes lined with pa- 
per, and covered with chintz, make not only good 
seats, but are useful as substitutes tor drawers. 
As receptacles of pamphlets and uewspapers, 
they are not to be despised. Shoe-loxes, thus 
lined, and covered, form quite respectable 
“‘divans.’’ A long box fora lounge, with a top 
that can be raised, is a nice place for dresses 
notin common use. Dresses hung in closets 
become ‘‘stringy,’’ and if folded in a small 
compass they are wrinkled. Almost every one 
has reen the hour-glaas work-tables. They are 
frequently made too high, but when they are 
not, they are very pretty articles of furniture, 
and the pockets around the top are always 
convenient. Toilet tables are sometimes made 
by putting a substantial top over a barrel and 
covering it with furniture calico. Sach a barrel 
is pretty sure to be full of what, otherwise, no 
one knows exactly what to do with. Very 
comfortable hassocks, for the feet, may be 
made by cutting out two circles of cotton, 
twelve or fourteen inches in diameter, and 
stitching between them a strip six or seven 
inches wide. Stuff this evenly and firmly with 
the contents of the rag-bag, if you have nothing 
better, and then cover it with carpeting or 
drugget. 

A cuttting board is desirable in every family. 
This is made to lie on the lap. The outer 
edge is somewhat rounded, ‘nd the inner is 
cut out so as partly to inclose the body, thus 
keeping it in place with less difficulty than 
otherwise. It is very wearisome to stand by a 
Even a 
common square piece of board is much better 
than nothing for this purpose, — American A yre- 


culturist. 


Twiuient.—Longfellow thus happily describes 
the gradual coming on of its shadows 


Slowly, slowly up the wall 

Steals the sunshine. steals the shade 
Evening dampes begin to fall, 

Evening shadows are displayed 
Round me, o'er me, everywhere, 

All the sky is grand with clouds 
And athwart the evening air 

Whee! the swallows home in crows 
Shafts of sanshine from the weet 

Paint the dusky windows red 
Darker shadows, deeper rest, 

Underneath and overhead 
Deeper, darker, and more wan, 

In my breast the shadows fal! 
Upward steals the life of man 

As the sunshine from the wa!! 
From the wall into the sky, 

From the roof along the spire 
Ab ' the souls of those that die 

Are but sunbeams lifted higher 


Semyce axp Loxe Lirr.—Dr. Buchanan has 
stated, in a lecture before the Mechanics’ Insti- 
tute, Cincinnati, that, in the latter part of the 
sixteenth century, one half of all who were 
born died under five years of age; and the ave- 
rage longevity of the whole population was but 
eighteen years. In the seventeenth century, 
one-half the population died under twelve 
years. But in the first sixty years of the eigh 
teenth century, one half of the population lived 
over twenty-seven years; in the latter forty 
years, one-half exceeded thirty-two years of 
age. At the beginning of the present century, 
one-half exceeded forty years; and from 18° 
to 1845, one half exceeded forty-three. The 
average longevity of these successive periods, 
has been increased from 18 years in the six 
teenth century, up to 43-7 by the last reporte. 
This increase in the duration of life is believed 
to be the result of improved medical science, 
improvements in the construction of houses, 
irainage of streets, and superior clothing. 


rar Had | acareful and pleasant companion. 
that should show me my angry face in a glass, 
I should not at all take it ill. Some are wont 
to have a looking. glass held to them while they 
wash, though to little purpose; but to behold 
a man's self so unnaturally dieguised and dis- 
ordered, will conduce not a little to the im- 
peachment of anger.— Plutarch. 

jam The grave is the common treasury for 
which we rmoust all be taxed.—Durir. 
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of those which press most heavily on the 
French authorities; the people expecting the 
Government to see to the matter of the provi- 


A» Isexxwocs Levarnos—Tux Eurases's Minzos | ding of food ; and being always disposed to over- 


—Teo Scor—Burw Laapens—A Samiove Eva 


— Pax . 
Taxe Cage or voor Viowwe—A Cnanmixe 


Courter. 


Paris, December 2, 1858. 


Mr. Editor (the Post: 


Among the most curious novelties of the sea-_ 


son is the ingenious method, recently discover- 
ed here, of converting common sawdust into 
an artificial ebony, susceptible of taking a 
polish equal to that of marble, and nearly as 


hard as that of stone. The sawdust, in order to | 


produce this novel and beaatiful material, is 
mixed with an insoluble chemical agent, and a 
coloring matter; it is then heated to a high de- | 
gree, and submitted to a heavy pressure. This | 
treatment over, the sawdust has become chang- | 
ed into a homogeneous black mass, susceptible 
of being applied to every purpose for which 
ebony is in request. The collection of ink- 
stands, ornamental boxes, backs of brushes, 
paper-cutters, picture-frames, book-stands, 
reading-desks, and plaques of wood-carving for 
incrustation in larger pieces of ornamental fur- | 
niture is varied and beautiful, and no one, on 
seeing these charming things, would imagine | 
them to be made of anything but a natural 
wood. The artificial product has, moreover, 
the advantage of being more durable than the 
real wood, while being also very much cheaper. 
The Emperor and Empress are expected to- | 
day from Compiegne, and will remain here | 
through the winter. 
Majesties vi-ited two or three noted manufac- | 
tories in the neighborhood of Compiegne, | 


« Loeerr—A Jour GaTexaoe — | 


turn a Government under whose auspices food is 
dearer than they think it ought tobe. The con- 


-RDAY E 


It appears that the internal condition of Mo- | 
rocco is anything but agreeable. The Sultan 
is both judge and supreme legislator, his code 
is the Koran, and though he does not habitaal- 


VENING 


Cerros Apvascero, 


Len Aseameuns Amenss Meure— | 


ly administer justice, he receives the com The Fulton brings advices from 


plaints of his subjects on certain days, and at 
once pr on them. In the provinces 





stant growth of the capital renders the questi 
more and more difficult every year, especially 
asthe “improvements” going on here upon 
#0 unprecedented a scale, keep up such a drain 
on the municipal treasury that the City Fa- 
thers know not which way to turn to fill it. 
The following figures show the progress of 
| the extension of Paris since the 12th century. 
Under Philip Augustus, it was 2,528,673 square 
| metres ; under Charles V. and Charles VL, 
| 4,391,720; Francis I. and Henry IL., 4,836,013; 
Henry IV., 5,678, 178 ; Louis XIL., 11,038,975 ; 
| Louis XIV. and XV., 13,370,725; Louis XVI, 
| 33,703,307 ; and at the present time, 34,394, 800, 
Should the extension of the city limits, so as 
to include the wide circle of territory including 
Passy, Boulogne, St. Cloud, &c., really be put 
into execution as is rumored, the area of the 
capital will be quadrupled by the measure, and | 
the whole of the population it contains will be 
forced to pay the tax on food, wine, fuel, Xe., 
which is levied by the municipality of the 


| capital, and to avoid which so many thousands 


of the poorer classes, and people of small in- 
comes, have been in the habit of settling out- 
side the city wall instead of within it. A very 
large addition will thus be made to the muni- 
cipal revenues at the expense of the present | 
outlying population. (Of the nuisance of this 
municipal tax, or octroi, taken at the gates of | 
the cities and towns by the agents of the city | 


A tow days ago their | authorities, as well as of the vexations attend- Tangiers, a man was put into a den, in which o 


ant on the French system of considering every | 
action as prohibited, unless specially permitted 


, the cases brought before them. Rich offenders 


the criminal is thrown into the air in such a 


| instruments thrust beneath their nails, or 


the governors exercise judicial power, but can- 
not execute any capital sentence without his 
sanction. These functionaries hold their court 
outside their honses, and deal summarily with 


generally get off with fines; the poor are 
beaten with a cowhide, and thieves have their 
hands cut off. Capital punishments are com- 
paratively rare; but secondary punishments 
are various and mostly very cruel. Sometimes 


manner aa that in falling he breaks an arm, a 
leg, or his head, according to the sentence ; the 
executioners rarely failing to inflict just the 
injury ordered by the judge. Sometimes the 
offender is buried in the earth up to his chin, | 


of westerly gales during the voyage, which 
lasted for tweive days. 


Lord viously reported 
ceed Lord Napier as Minietér to Washington. 


pany has determined to wind up its m. 


The Lendon money market was very easy, 

oe Gate Gr 0 pes cay @ S m2 

cont. © are quoted at 97 }, ox. 
dir. Funds buoyant. 


elty banks had reduced the rate of interest on 
ba “ey to 1} per cent. 
Ld 


shows an ineorease of £1,120,000 in the depo 
sits. 


Oude, had been taken by the Engl 
| lost of two Kuropeans. Three or 


ton, England, to tie 15th, being three days, 


| later news. 


She reports having encountered a sucoession 


It is stated that Lord Abercrombie (and not | 
Lyons, as pre ) will suc- 


The Kuropean and American steamship Com 


The Rank of London and the country and 
monthly return of the Bank of France 


Ixpa.—Fort Simree, in the K 


of 
with the 


ur were 





and subjected to gross indignities ; oti 

he is fastened up ina dead ox, or tied to the 
tail of a mule, or his mouth, ears, and eyes are 
filled with gunpowder, which is then set on fire. 
Mutilation, impaling, and suspension on hooks 
are also employed. Wealthy persons are tor- 
tured to make them reveal their treasures; 
they are put into heated ovens, made to stand 
for weeks together in wooden boxes, have sharp 





savage cata fastened into their wide trowsers, 
which tear the flesh; women's breasts are torn 
off with pincers; children are suffocated under 
their parents’ eyes; and on one occasion, at 


hungry lion was chained in such a way that 
he could not reach the man so long as the lat- 
ter remained crouching immoveably in a corner, 


mitted. Tantia Topee, in 


Nawab, of Banja, had separa’ 
and ~ to Gen, Mitchell's camp. The re- 
matning re 


or were about to do so. 


to emancipate their serfs without fall indemni- 
fleation. 


up to 
and 


tow Maexer, Dec. 14.—The sales of Cotton for 


Many of the leaders of the rebels had sub- 


Satapoorah 
(the outlets of which are closely guarded, ) anc 
from the rebels 


hel leaders had given themeelves up, 
Remua.—The Russian nobles were unwilling 


Sraix.—The Kmperor of Morocco hai — 
m, without conditiona, the o rm 
ra who were captured by the Kid 
pirates, 


Coumenciat Inretiiorscer.—Livearoot Cor. 


three days amount to 22,000 bales. The market 
has an advancing tendency, The extreme price 
obtained in some cases was 1.16 higher than the 
previous quotations. 

Brats or tan Tnape.—The Manchester mar. 





among others that of St. Gobian, where the by law, a striking instance is afforded hy the | 
best French mirrors are made, and which took | regulations relating to wine. Not only this | 


kets are firmer and partially dearer 
Liveeroo. Busapstcrrs Manxet.——Mesers 


and when at last the unfortunate wretch moved, 
Richardson, Spence & Co.'s cireular reports the 


the lion tore him to pleces. QUANTUM. 


POST, JANUARY 8, 1859. 


A NIGHT PICTURE 

Meanwhile, witheat 
A sighing rain from « low fringe of eloud 
Whispered »mong the melancholy hills 
The night's dark limits widened far above 
The eryrtal sky lay open: and the star 
Of eve, his rosy eireles trembling clear, | 
(ivew large and bright, and in the silver 

moats 
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Between the scoumulated terraces, —- r - 4 * - 
Tangled a trail of fre and ali was stil! the hus - 4 We ry of 
—Owen Meredith divorce.” The next devision 
Ar The geverality of men expend the | nM \ieunal will de ‘wi 
early part of their lives in contributing to ren- | out of bed, may rise and kick 
der the latter part —La tive 
Ao he rar way, may | oot ha Hn at 


generally increases. So, when the brain de- 
cays after death, suakes are sald to breed in 
the vacant skull. 

P® Vioware of little expenses; a small leak 
will sink a great ship.—/handlin. 

B® Visoretion in speech is more than elo- 
quence, — Lacon, 

2P@ The meaning of song goes deep. Who 
is there that, in logical words, can express the 
effect music has on us! A kind of inarticulate, 
unfathomable speech, which leads us to the 
edge of the Infinite, and lets us for moments 
gaze into that |—¢ urlyle. 

Omen at « feast, when jokes few round, 
Mach thicker than the flies, 

The host had doubts if he should carve 
The mutton saddle. wise 

And so appealed to Theodore Hook, 
The celebrated wit 

Who answered © Bridie.wise, for in 
My mouth will be « sir.’ 

B® There were two very obese old noble- 
men at the Court of Louls XV., vis.: the Due 
de L-——+> and the Duc de N-————. Both, 
one day, being present at a levee, the King joat- 
ed with the former upon his corpulence.— 
“You take no exercise, | suppose," sald the 


i 
: 
j 


the great medal, in 1855, for the enormous mir- 
ror which will be remembered by all visitors 
to that magnilicent exhibition. Having watch- 
ed a workman who was engaged in silvering a 
sheet of glass, the Km press suddenly ex- 


claimed, 


beverage must pay a tax on every bottle ad- 
mitted into the towns, but you cannot even 
carry a bottle of it from your own cellar to 
that of your next neighbor, if you live in the 
country, without the ‘‘ bother’’ of a prelimina- 
ry visit to the nearest bureau d’ administration, | 


TOM-BOYS, 


Why is it that the ‘ Tom-boy"’ has always 








‘‘How very easy it is todo!"’ 

“Very easy, madame,”’ replied the work- 
man, ‘‘ when one knows how to do it."’ 

‘‘Let me try!" returned the Empress; and 


| 


a freah sheet of glass being brought for her ex- 


where you give your name and address, those been considered a name of reproach, and that 
of the party to whom you wish to convey the ® 4 class it is one forever persecuted and be- 
wine, with a declaration of the value of the | rated? Simply because it has become a custom 
with us to consider that there is no develop. | 





same, and a lot of those other details about | 
which ‘administrations’ seem to take an In- | ment for the young but the mental—that our 
| daughters do not need beautiful forms, but 


| tine Spirits dull at 30s 


periment, the Empress proceeded forthwith to human pleasure in causing applicants to make 
the silvering of it with equal zeal and success. | statements. When all this is accomplished, a 
The Emperor watched her operations with a | printed “* pormalt of transportation” is an led 
smile, occasionally lifting the sleeves of her to you, for which you pay the sum of 2 sous; 
cloak to prevent their getting into the quick- | no very great affair, certainly, were it not for 
silver. The affair terminated, and the glass | the intolerable annoyance of having to waste 80 
having turned out very well, the proprietors of | much time anl trouble in going to getit. A 
the establishment offered to send it to Com- | fiend of mine, living just outside the gates of 
piegne; but the Empress declined this proposi- Paris, has some very good Malaga Bei few days 
tion, and directed the trophy of her industrial ago, his mother-in-law happening to dine there, 
skill to be framed and hung up in the establish- | "Y friend proposed to her to take a couple of 
ment as a memento of her visit. bottles of this wine home with her in the even- 

teligions bigotry, which unfortunately has | ing, for the use of a member of the family 
not yet disappeared from our planet, seems then lying ill at her house. Unlackily, nei- 
just now to be raising its head, and preparing | ther the host nor his mother-in-law bethought 
to be active. Think, for instance, ofthe Chris- | them of the necessity of sending off for a per- 
tian charity and gentleness just manifested by | mit ; and the lady carried off the two bottles to 


theclergy of Ajaccio, Corsica, where agentleman | Paris without the precious bit of stamped pa- | 


named Becyx, who had arrived there a fortnight | pet- When she reached the vctroi, where she 
before, died, and was refased burial, simply be- duly presented the two bottles to pay the tax 
cause 4 Bible, printed in London, was found | 0° the same, the agents fined her the sum of 


among his books. M. Beeqx was a man of in- | 3,50 (more than thrice the value of the wine), 


dependent fortune, residing in Paris; in deli- 
cate health, and having come to Corsica forthe 
winter. None, not even his servant, knew 
of what religion he was; though the ser- 
vant said he had frequently seen his master 
go to the Roman Catholle churches. But 


the discovery of the Bible, when the inven- | 


tory was male of the effects of the deceased, 
led the clergy of Ajaccio to refase the admis- 
the body into any of the churches, 
or to afford it the rites of burial! 


sion of 


Dy Spite, or 
constant tntermeddling of the Government in 
the dietary affairs of the country, the public is 
far from satisfied with the unconscionable deal- 


perhaps in consequence of, the 


ings of the 
necessaries of life. Notwithstanding the throw- 
ing open of the butcher's trade, the price of 
meat is as high as ever, and much excitement 
prevails in various parta of the country, on the 
subject of butchers and the extortions they in- 
flict upon the public. In Paris, a M. Cernus 

chi has published a project, tending to enable 
the public to free themselves of the tyranny of 
the butchers, 
consumers, each association to employ an agent | 
to purchase ani slaughter a sufficient number 

of animals 
meat at first cost. 


by forming associations among 


supply its own members with 
A great economy might un-.| 
doubtedly |+ realized in this manner; but the | 
difficulties of detail involved in such an under- 
taking woul! probably render it virtually im- 
practicable. The people of the Departments | 
areas angry as those of Paris, at seeing that | 
the late fall in the price of live stock all over | 
the country, had no effect upon the exorbitance 
of the price of meat. At La Chatre the mayor, 
incited to the experimeut by the numerous 
conmiplaints made to him upon the subject, and 
with the approbation of the municipal council, 
purchased two or three head of cattle, had them 
Killed, and having deducted all the expenses | 
attendant upon the operation, thus ascertained 
the exact price of the meat. When this had | 
been done, he summoned the butchers of the | 
town to the ; and finding that they per- | 
sisted in keeping their price up to 22 cents, he | 
caused the meat he had had killed to be sold | 
publicly at 14 cents the first quality, and 12 
cents the second quality, being a gain of eight | 
cents to the consumer. The animals slaughter- 
ed were the Snest that the mayor had been able 
to procure, but he could sell the meat as above 
without loss. Admitting that butchers kill 
ouly the choicest meat, (and Heaven knows, or 
the public knows at any rate, that such is far 
from being the fact,) the French butchers now 
het, on an average, #2] on every animal they 
kill. In consequence of this experiment, the 
butchers offered to the mayor to reduce their 
prices from 22 to 18 cents the pound, if the | 
municipality would cease their sales, and the 
taayor accordingly accepted this proposition. 


mre 


The Mayor of Lisieux, probably moved to | 


the step by his brother of La Chatre, has just 
summoned a meeting of all the butchers of 
that town, an informed them that if they per- 
sist im refusing to reduce the price of meat, the 
municipality will establish the sale of meat by | 
auction. The question of subsistence is one , 


who supply it with the various | 


| the grand opera of this city. 


|} ment is made, and to give 


| because she had not taken out this permit! Is | 


it not clear that a people who can tolerate this 
constant petty interference of the Government 
in the private details of everyday life, however 
|much they may rave about “ liberty,’’ 
| however ready they may be to make general 


' 


and 


unfit for the exercise of rational freedom, and 
that their doings, as we!l as thove of their ru 
lers, must really be judged by a very different 
standard than that of the Anglo-Saxon raves? 
But to leave a question which would need 
too much space for ita discussion, let me men 
tion, for the edification of all lovers of the 
dance, that the veteran artiste, Taglioni, who is 
now in Paris, offering a conclusive proof of the 
excellent effect of that species of exercise upon 
the health, has just been complimented with a 
| grand dinner, offered to the great dancer, on 
Saturday last, by the principal performers of 
Fifty-three per- 
sons sat down to table, verses in reference to 
the oveasion being recited at the dessert, after 
which a pew quadrille was danced by Mesdames 
Taglioni, Rosati, ani Vlunkett, with 
Messrs. Magilier, Petipa, Merante, and Beau 
chet, that is to say, the eight most finished 


Cerito, 


artistes in the way of dancing to be found at 
this day on our little planet. The evening, aa 
may well be imagined, passed of in the gayest 
and most brilliant manner. 

Dancing and fiddling seeming to be connect 
ed by azort of natura! fitness and affinity, I may 
add for the enlightenment of cmateurs, that M. 
Otto, of Weimer, in a treatise just published 
on the construction of the violin, 
lowing rules for the proper preservation of that 
It should be kept, he says, in a 


gives the fol 


instrument. 
wooden case lined with cloth or woollen to pre 
serve it from heat an! cold, and from sudden 
changes of temperature, which have a ten- 
dency to crack the wood of which the instru- 
it a disagreeable 
Flies and dust should be carefully ex- 
cleaned 


tone. 
cluded ; 
every six months by introducing a little warm- 
ed bariey to which the particles of dust will 
adbere. 

The turns of the politic al kaleides: ope—oc- 
casionally bring within the sphere of Western 
vision, odd and unknown parts of the earth of 
whose very existence We are usually oblivious. 
We learn that the inhabitants of Moroceo are 
beginning to be getting apprehensive lest the 
piratical habits of the Arabs of the Rif should 
be made a pretext by Spain or some other Eu- 
ropean power for attempting a permanent set- 
tlement there. The Emperor of Morocco is 
placing his standing army on a more efficient 
footing, arming it with the best firearms, and 
sending his best officers to England to purchase 


and the inside should be 


| artillery, and examine the latest improvements 


im the art of war. It is thought, moreover, 
that this potentate will chastise the tribes of 
the Rid himself, in order to take away all pre 
text for foreign interference with provinces 
which, though nominally unier his sway, he 
has hitherto been compelled, Ly the inefficient 
state of Lis army, to leave iu a sort of semi-in- 


depeudence. 


overturnings in its desecrated name, are really | 


| only “loves’’ of dresses—that Jessie, or Jen- | 
nie, or Hallie must not be children, but tiny | 
women—jast mamma in duodecimo. This is a | 
| mistake, At this day, when our young men 


want so sadly what is tersely termed “back- | act to cut off a dog's tail! With his tail a | 


| bone,’’ when our young women want stamina, | 
when, as a people, we need physical strength, 
there is a ‘reform’? upon this subject very 
much needed also. 
I would have mothers remember that their | 
daughters’ lungs are no better adapted to bear 
without injury the putrid air of close and | 
| heated rooms, than is the breathing apparatus 
of their sons. I would have them remember 
that if physical education be restricted, en- | 
feebled health, and a purposeless, aimless life, | 
are not calculated to bring out the genius and 
| build up the reputation of their sons; neither 
| are they to be depended on to do this for their 
| daughters. I would have them encourage their | 
| little girls to exercise, effort, industry, and 
energy, 80 ae to give them the health, vigor, 


| activity, aud power to expand into a glorious 

womanhood; in a word, I] would that they be | 
encouraged to become real bona fide flesh and 
blood ** Tom-boys.’’ 

My idea of a * 
sarily include rudeness, uncouth manners, or 
‘‘outlandish ways'’ generally—by no means. 
The ‘*Tow-boy”’ is an eager, earnest, impul 
sive, bright-eyed, glad-hearted, kind-souled 
specimen of the venus femine. If ber laugh is 
a little too frequent, and her tone a trifle too 
| emphatic, we are willing to overlook t for 
the sake of the true life aud exulting 
to which they are the “ escape-valves ;"’ 
indeed we rather like ths high pressure nature 


Tom hoy"? doea not neces 


sality 
and 
which must close off its superfinous ‘ steam’ 
The glancing eye, the 
glowing cheek, the fresh, balmy breath, the 


in such ebullitions. 


lithe and graceful play of the limls, tell a tale 
of healthy and vigorous physical development 
which is nature’s best beauty. The soul and 
the mind will be developed also in due time, 
in the 


and we shall have before us a woman, 


highest sense of the term. 


The * Tom-boy”’ is be 
she is wise also in a way pecaiiarly her 


autifol, in her way 

own, 
She can ride a horse without bridle or saddle, 
a la Joan d’Are, can tell you what the spade, 
shovel, and hoe 


where the first blue violets 


made for; she knows 


grow, 


are 
and where 
the wild strawberries ripen. She can deseribe 
to you the different fish that haunt the favorite 
the * 


can inform you when 


“branch,’’ for she's caught silver- 


shiners’’ many a time; 


the young brood in the bird's nest will be ready 
to fly, for that hon 


her native countenance is full 


hold is under her et prere ial 
protection ; and 


of the visions of the wWeather-seer, as she «x 


plains to you that ‘it is certain to rain to-mor 
for the 


loved, and there is 


row,"’ “pink-eyed pimperuel’ has 


a deep sigh from the south 
among the trees. 

When the ‘ Tom-boy"’ 
healthfal and vigorous womanhood she will be 
ready to take hold of the duties of life, to be 


has eprung up to a 


‘ 


come a worker in the great system of hu 
manity. She will not sit down to sigh over 
the “work given her todo,’’ to simper non 
sense, languish in eanw, or fall sick at heart— 
but she will ever be able to take up her bur 
den of duty. In her track there will be sound 
philosophy, in her thoughts boldness and origi 
nality, in her heart Heaven's own purity, and 
the ‘world will be better that «he has lived in 
it.’’ That beautiful idea, so well expressed by | 
Longfellow, ‘ Life is real, life is earnest,’’ wi 
actions; she will early ¢ 


be the soul of all her 


realize that woman, the world’s great verb, ¢ 


| and frolic. 


ever-haunting temptation 


death. 


Save in the offi 


tol). 


the at age) 


fact clear 


Fiour market with a declining tendenc Bales of 
Southern at 200@2ls, and Ohio at Fin@ 240 — 
Prices are easier, but no change ls made in the 
quotations, Wheat continues very dull, but no- 
minally unchanged. Corn dull and nominal, miz- 
ed wells at 245° 27s. 

Liverroot vision Manaet.—The circulars 
state that the Provision market continues dull 
Beef heavy, Pork dull; Bacon quiet; Lard dull.— 
Tallow is quoted at 52s. 

Livenroot Propver Maaxet —Rosin is steady 
atds 3d. Sugar buoyant, Coffee quiet; Turpen 
Ashes—Pots steady at 
2¥5@ 20s 6d, Pearls steady at 32, Rice--Carolina 
steady 


King. “Pardon me, asire,"’ was the reply, 
“LT walk twloe every day round my cousin De 
N———!"" 

fe Cunning pays no regard to virtae, 
and is but the low mimle of wisdom. ——-/oling 
broke. 

ga Mover Veuvox.—It is not much to be 
wondered at, that the bave puffing purposes to 
which the Mount Vernon scheme has been 
pat, should have disgusted many with the 
whole affair. Thus we find the following 
rather too “‘strong’’ verses in a recent num 





B® Viold can gild a rotten stick, and dirt 


-Sir BY. Sadney, 


sully an ingot, 


na What an absurd as well as barbarous | 


dog expresses not only gratitude, as Fido did, 


| but hope, enfreaty, complaisance, affection, | 


love, obedience, wrath, shame, deflanoe, fear, 


the dog of hia tail, you deprive him of an or 
gan of apeeoh. — lac hwnod, 


Cane to our coffin adds a nal, no doubt, 
And every grin so merry draws one out 
—Peer Pindar 
22 A man must first govern himself, ere 
he be fit to govern a family ; and hia family, ere 
he be fit to bear the government in the com 
monwealth.—Sir Waiter Raleigh. 
Pe While lam asleep I have neither fear 
nor hope, neither trouble nor glory ; and, bless 


jingson him who invented sleep, the mantle 


that covers all human thoughts; the food that 
appeases hunger; the drink that quenches 
thirst! the fire that warma cold; the eold that 
moderates heat; and lastly, the general coin 
that purchases all things; the balance and 
weight that makes the shepherd equal to the 
king, and the simple to the wWise,—Sanch 


Pimea in Don (Quisote, 


Iw willin a man should go tollable «trong 
Againat wrong in the abstract, for thet kind o 
wrong 

Is oNlers unpop'lar an’ never gets pitied 

Because @'s acrime no ane ever commatted 

But he musn t be hard on partickler sina 

Coz then he ll be kickin’ the people's own abina, 

— The Biglow Papers 

f@” In the French translation of J Yrcdis 

Lot, “ Hail, horrora, hail ' 


** Comment + 


ja rendered thas 
us port us, les herreurs, comment 
nous porte a!” that is, “How d'ye do, hor 
rors, how d've do?" 

PA Marriage ought always to be a question 
—not of sity, but choice 


ought to be tanght that a hasty, lovels 


Kvery girl 


heces 
sunion, 


stamps upon her as foul 


‘ 


shonor as one of 


those connections which omit the legal cere 


mouy altogether and that however pale, 


dreary, and toilsome a single life may be, un- | 


happy married life must be tenfold worse—an 


un incurable regret 
a torment from which there is no escape but 


Miss Muloch. 


Paienpsmir is constant in all other things 


e and affairs of ! 


Therefore, all beart«in love use their own tongues 
Let every eye negotiate for itvel! 

And trust no agent, for beauty is a witeh 
Against whove charms fiith melteth into blood 


Shakspeare 


T@ A Leewy Inea.—F 


TU nnat 


tactor (fring a pis 


ural son, die by my hand!’ 


(The pistol misses). Second actor (falling on 
“It is trae the pistol missed fire, 
in obedience 


h, my father, but I div to your 


paternal wish (lerman Alimana 


Inu fares the land, to lurking ills a prey 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay 
Princes and lords may flourish and may fade 
A breath can wake them, as a breath has made 
But a bold peasantry —their country «# pride 
When once destroyed, can never be supplied 


gar Ther * no way 


of getting good art, | 


repeat, but one —at once the simplest and most 


lificult- Examine the 
sistory of nations 


and unmistakable on the front of it 


namely, to emjoy it. 


an! you will find this great 


hat good art has only been produced by na 


ons who rejoiced in it; fed themselves with 


was created not merely “to be,"? but ** to de tas if it were bread; baske! in it aa if it were 
and too often, alas! ‘to saffer’’ aleo. But to sunshine: shouted at the sight of it; danced 
this, her ajlotted task, she will bring health, with the delight of it juarrelled for it 
vigor, energy, aud spirits, and there will give tught for it tarved for it; did im fact, pre 
her both the power and the endurance, without sely the opposite wit t what we want to 


which her life must be, in some respects at do with it ey made it to keep, anil we to 
least, a failure. Bu / t ¢ 

Woull that everyloly could learn to ! gar Jous Nwat «ay he eag! hoon 
and appreciate that beautiful embodiment of tempt for al! her birts ’ The owl, how 
freshness, grace, sincerity, simplicity, ani na ver, is wore contemptuous etill—he hoots at 
ture, the “Tom-boy' everything 


It ix clear, then, that in depriving 


| ber of the N. Y. Saturday I’reas : — 


| Ye who the name of WAsnineton revere, 
Let not that name go begging for a Shrine, 
Let no man for it dare to orave and whine 
Or shock, with clamorvus calls, the Nation's ear 
| Let the shrewd Yankee and the crafty Jew, 
Who seek to link (Gob save our land from this‘) 
Their paltry names and memories with His, 
Know that the country loathes their peddling 
crew, 
And will not trust the Name none can forget 
To Ullman, Bonner, or to Everett 
PR Whatever enlarges hope, will also exalt 


Dr, Johnaon, 


| 
courage. - 


Jace Srnat could ory no fat, 
His wife could crt wo line 
Between— 





[Here the editor, in frantic fury, kicked the 
contributor inte the middle of—1s60, | —/Mawh. 

ra A minister of the gospel, with not mach 
of a pulpit gift, came into the place of worship 
drenched 
who stood by, as he shook and brushed and 
hall certainly take 
"Oh, 


with rain, and said to a brother 
wiped hia clothes :—‘'l 
cold if I no nto 


" was the reply, 


the pulpit so wet."’ 
no, * you are always dry enow jh 
there."’ 

2@ Two men I honor, and no third. First, 


the toll-worn crafteman, that with an earth | 








taade implement laboriously conquers the earth, 


Venerable to me t« the 
het 


aud makes her man's, 


hard hand,—ercoke!, coarse,—wherein, 


withstanding, ea a cunning virtue, indefeas! 


the apt eof tl 


bly royal, aa of ‘ planet. A 


| second man | honor more hig) ly 


him whois seen toiling for the apiritaally in 


disp naable, not daily bread, but the bread of 

fw. Theee two, in all thelr degrees, I honor: | 
all «lee is chal and dust, which let the wind 

Mow wherever it lixtetl Carlyle 


me muet be great ‘irenat offices will have 


tireat talent« And God gives to every man 





E 


apon crimes of that the 

year, py tt ey 

im the efvilised world exhibits so A recerd 

ay ee a ie, 

on Se o—, one, only ome, exeoa. 

thossand vines "The product of thie 
season, thirty 


in} 
i 
ih 
aif 


i 
; 
H 


one 

not brandy req five of wine 
and for each gallon of angel about fifteen 
pints of wine. This will make preduce of 


the vineyard about sixty-five 


of wine, and more than six quarts of wine to 
the vine. 
Tus Mowat Vernon Testimonial, in New 


York, turns out not to have been muck of 
sucoess, “ The vigor aud sacoess of the war,’’ 
as Mr. Webster once observed, *' did not come 
up to the pemp of the manifesto."’ Theameonnt 
received was about Ove thousand dollars, of 
which three thousand was swallowed up in 
expenses, Of the balance, half goes to Ull- 
man and the remaining half—say @1,000—to 
the fund, 

Deav Booums Sees at Sea.—Captain Spenee: 
of the packet ship Daniel Webster, from Lon- 
don, arrived last night, sr September 
2), in latitude 45 degrees 0) minutes, longi 
tude 43 degrees, on the outward » paes- 
eda — number of dead bodies, » 
distorted, with the sea birds preying on them. 
They were, no doubt, of the stoamehip Aus- 
tria’s . They were nearly together, 
in groupes of two and three. 

ae, Docotason tax Lares Caxrvas.—-A cor- 
respondent of The Vincennes San, speaking 
of the pleasant domestic qualities of Mra, Dou. 
giar, relates that, at the Chicago celebration, a 
lew days age, Mra, Douglas was asked how 
the stood the canvass, ‘Very well,’’ said 
she, “bat © must go and get my husband 
some clothes—he has come out of the battle 
half naked. I got him two dozen shirts last 
spring, and two or three sets of stade—he lost 
all Lis shirts but tao, and ome that den't be 
long to him-—and all the stads bat four, 
which belong to four different sets, and be 
sides, he hasn't any of the other clothes that 
he started out with." 

Hoors Useres. Acoording to the Chicago 
Journal, a dishonest servant, who wasin the 
habit of sporting immense hoops, was dis 
charged by her employer, who soon, uissing 
articles, dispatched an offloer after the girl, 
who was arrested, and a woman was employ 
el to search her, with the following result 
A bag of buckwheat, a quantity of flour, » 
small can of milk, several pounds of sugar, a 
package of tea, and a jug of molasses actually 
oe to ber petticoats, and hanging upon 

ver criaoline. A further search brought to the 
light a large quantity of cakes conceaed in her 
bosom. 

Tue Tank on Covrynm.——The ditfeulty which 
has existed between the importers nd deniers 
of New York, regarding the tare on coffee, has 
been settled by allowing one per cent. in fu 
ture, 

Tue brig Anglo Aaxon, at Boston Gom Porto 
raya, reports heaving been bearded om th 
Zith of October, by the Iitieh naval steamer 


E 


Ajax. She was detained an hour and « hall, 
while her papers were being overhauled. The 
e has been brought before the Goverment 
at Washington 
Iv the Ineane Asylum, at New York, one 


the moat noted characters tmagined hervelf to 
le Mrs. Buchaoan, and /’reei'eutess of U 
United States. 

Crrv Exrusoereun.—The tax of New York fo 
P85 bast stilrnitted to the ¢ 
Counel!, and the sum total reaches the astoan 
of datiars 


just ieen Mi tiet 


ing aggrevate of nearly «colt ’ ms 


The expenditares of the State of New York are 
much less than thoee of the vy lelaw ony 
about five millions 

A tnaw of cars from Columbus to Mace 
(ieorgia, on the Slet, ran into a culvert, near 
Colambus, killing two of the trata hands, and 
injuring the engineer Auother train gotny 
Macon, having on board twenty nine persor 


including the employees, fell through a brid 
when sixteen miles from ( olumbus 
perons were killed, 


A Mr. 


Vetter 


Lawhexck county (New York) paper 


| says that recently a board of trustees of one of 


The virtes somaper understanding taste the me ighboriny towne hecked ah6UWF alking 
That lifts him into life, and lets hin fall | mateh Letween two men because of ite immoral 
j 
Just in the niche he wa lained tu All tend es, and a few daye after ened th. 
('omper | Satie partios to give parting wat 
1 are In a train ars from Fit , 
| Pe Wien po ve Larus Prowse The | to Boston, & short thne since, an clesant and 
Germans divide mankind into Crefu nachen | fashionably dressed lady was forced to trave 
| en mi ate ing e maeees 4 fo 
band Verstandsmensches Hy which they mean |! es, smding in the pastage way t 
| if, not te aloiee te mopress ber garments 
} that the first act a ming to the dictates of euter the st The fair or tia le 
their feeling cot fe 1 the other | sandry endeavors to force herself jato a seat 
class according to the dictates of their ander | bat fin vy gave up in despair Hoops prov 
| ues ' ! . 
| standing —understeunding men! ' ; 
: » Wiaoimeate A Kor th “ dine of the 
& There's a man out West who says he ous facta recentiy revealed tw the ’ at 
don’t covet wealth by any means, but think of custom-Bouse tables, be. that there was im 
he should like to be a second Rothachild for a | ported inte thus antry last year, thee hu 
] tre the pl ” ‘ ' 
few moments, if only to show his contempt for ! 1se prrtated p 
ammount, it la estimate, from re ble data, tl 
riehes. not more than one tent used for meftica 
nat Frances Kgerton, Duke of Bridgewater, purposes, The habit of eating oplam know 
never would let any one come to him—he | t@ be spreading rapidly amony lawyer, doet 
er tue nd terar t i ' 
would ways go to them for said he Kytmen a ary 
. aantitie are Used y the ma .otur 
“ifthey come to me, they may stay as long as) those poisonou aids which are dealt out in 
they please— if l go to them, [can stay as long drinks in the saloons and proggeries that tusfest 
as | please."’ very city aud Village in t t 
A) (erant Master M Tucker, ay 
A connmsrosnent of The Boston Courier te 14, of hi eoanty, K measures 6 fe 
how Daniel Webster offered himeelf to the wo. | iache height 
man of his choice 
“Mr, Weleter married the woman he loved Dea » & 1 The Loudon | 
and the twenty years which he lived with her je alnoubce ies ff Miss Susanna 
brought him to the meridian of his greatness . 4} eh rd daughter of Heury 
An aneeodote is current on this subject, whieh Thrale. the brew it whose hospitable hou 
id not recorded in the books. Mr. Webster wa ngon spent so mach 


becoming intimate with Mies (irace Fleteher, bis tin aud Teewell took +o many of h.« 
when the akein of silk getting ina kueot, Mr , fhraie was aman of large wealth a 
Weleter assisted in anravelling the «nar l t sud his name has become a 
then looking up to Miss Girace, he said "We [with that efrele of eminent ary mm 
have ‘untied a knot don't you think we who were wout to assemble at his table, imela 
could tie one!’ tirace was a little embarrassed, Hartke, Garrick, Reynolds, & &e., & 
said not a worl, but in the ince of a few Mr ihrale is a prominent pers« ali th. 
minutes «he tied a knot in a pleoe of tape and | phies of Dr. J on, and contributed 
handed itto Mr. W. This piece of tape, the muciMvaluable waterial towarl them. Sh 
thread of his domest , was found after married a secoml husband, Gabriel Piess., 
the death of Mr. Wetster, preserved as f aud thereby lost the Doctor's esteem and affe 
bia Most precious re ; tion. Miss Susa h Thrale was one of *' th 
fiv. ¢ remaining,’ whom the Doctor wrot 
A Sexenes Da Cwsar,” said a planter | about to Bosw m Streatham, in 1774.— 
to his negro, ip that tree amd thin the 8! t f tho uwhom he took such 
braty les The negro showed iisposition + pleas snl interest there, and one 
te mply, andleing 4 if treason, an t he thought n that prayer which 
«wered “Well, look heal, massa, if I go up ferel up when her mother’s inattent 
dar and fall down and broke my peck, dat'll be made the old man leave the Louse at Btreat 


atousand dollars cat of your pocket. Now, ham forever. Miss Susannah Thrale expired 
why don't yoa hire an! man to go up, and) in her Seth year—the last survivor of that once 
len Ae falls and kills} f, dar won't be no genial and celebrated circle. —Alhany Journal, 
loss to pubody.”’ December 21. 
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tere? But perhaps you don"t know. Why é%1 | woull be as compassionate as her heart prompt- 
you leave her? Where is dhe? Ob, Norah, | @!. At length she guided him down stairs and 
toll me all quickly |" shat the outer door and bolted it—as if by 
“Mr, Prank!” sald Merah, at lust, almost | bolts to keep out facts. 

driven to bay by her terror leet her mistrers Then she went beck into the dining-room 


contracted into hard lines: grew lke what it | shall touch me. I know nothing of the brooch, 
was before be had known his wife and her | but | know this: ever since I was four-and- 
ebild. He rang the bell even before his uncle twenty I have thought more of your wife than 
| had dome speaking. It @ar answered by the of myself: ever since I saw her, a poor mo- 
housemaid. therless girl pet upon in her uncle's house, | 


ehoald reters at any moment, and fini him 
there—uaable to consider what was best to lw 
douse or eaid—rushing st something decisive. 
wet endure her present 
we never beard a line 


down, you and every one alee. We 


child! Oh, siz, you must gusss it,’’ cried the 
poor creatare at last, bureting out inte s pas- 
sionate @t of crying, “for indeewt I cannot tell 
tt. Rat it war no one's fanit. Got help ue all 


Norah had «at down. She trembled too 
much to stand. Me took her hands tn his. He 


equecsed them hart, a If by physical pressure 
the truth could be wrung ont. 

“Norah'’’ Thiet thme his tone war calm, 
stagpant a despair, “She has 
again!" 

Norah shook her head sadly. The grasp 
slowly relaxet. The man het faintet 

There was brandy in the room. Norah 
forced some drops into Mr, Frank's mouth, 
chafed bie hands, awl—when mere animal 
life returned, before the mind poured io ite 
flood of memories and thoughte—«he lifted 


him op, and reeted lis head against her knees. | 
Then she put few crams of bread taken (rom | 


the suppertablc, soaked fn brandy, Into bis 
mouth. Sudden! he sprang to his feet 
‘Where ie she’ Tell me this imetant.’’ He 


looked so wild 


married | 


oo mal, so desperate, that | 


| and effaced all traces of his presence as far as 
| she could. She went up stair to the mursery 
| and sat there, ber head on her hand, thinking 
what was to come of al! this misery. It seemed 
te her very long before they did return; yet it 
| wae hardly eleven o'clock. She heard the load, 
hearty Lancashire voices on the stairs; and, 
for the first time, she understood the contrast 
| of the desolation of the poor man who had so 
| lately gone forth in lonely despair. 

| It almost put her out of patience to sen 
Mrs. Openshaw come in, calmly smiling, hand 


somely dressed, happy, easy, to inquire after | 


her children. 

“Did Allsie go to sleep comfortably?” she 
whispered to Norah 

Vea." 

Her mother bent over her, looking at her 
slambers with the soft eves of love. How lit- 
tle she dreamed who had looked on her last! 
Then she went to Edwin, with perhaps less 
wistful anxiety in her countenance, but 
She took off her things to go 

Norah saw her po more that 


more of pride 
do@n to supper! 
night 

Hesite the door into the pasenge, the aleep 
ing nursery opened out of Mr. and Mra. Open- 
shaw's room, in onler that they might have 
the children more immediately under their 
own eyes. Karly the next scammer morning 
Mre. ‘penshaw was awakened by Allaie's star 
tled call of ‘Mother! mother ''’ 
ap, put on ber dressing gown, and went to her 
child. Allsie was only half awake, and in a 


“Mary, was any one here last night while we 
were away.” 

“A man, sir, came to speak to Norah."’ 
“To speak to Norah! Whowashe! How 


have thought more of serving her than of ser- 
ving myself! I have cared for her and her 


| child, as nobody ever cared for me. I don't cast 


blame on you, sir, bet I say it’s ill giving up 


She sprang ! brooch, and m'appen many another thing be 


one's life to any one ; for, at the end, they will 

“I'm sare I can’t tell, sir. He came—per- turn round upon you, and forsake you. Why 
haps sbout nine. I went up to tell Norah in does not my mi come herself to suspect 
the nursery, and she came down to speak to me! Maybe she is gone for the police! But 
him. She let him out, sir. She will know I don't stay here, either for police, or magis- 
whe he was and how long he stayed."’ _ trate, or master. You're an tnlucky lot. I 
She waited a moment to be asked any more believe there's a curse on you. I'll leave you 
questions, bat she was not, so she went | this very day. You! I'll leave that poor Ailsie, 
away. too. Iwill! No good will ever come to you!" 

A minute afterwards Openshaw made as Mr. (Openshaw was utterly astonished at this 
| though he were going out of the room ; but his | speech ; most of which was completely unin- 
wife laid her band on his arm : telligible to him, as may easily be supposed. 

“Do not speak to her before the children,’ | Before he could make up his mind what to say, 
she said, in ber low, quiet voice. ‘I will go | or what to do, Norah had left the room. I do 
| wp and question her.” | not think he had ever really intended to send 


long 4id he stay’"’ 
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had left ft at home. Her poor head aching, her 
eyes swollen with crying, she had to stand still, 
and think, as well as she could, where next she 
should bend her steps. Saddenly the thought 
flashed into her mind that she would go and 
find out poor Mr. Frank. She had been hardly 
kind to him the night before, though her heart 
had bled for him ever since. She remembered 
his telling ber, as she imquired for his address, 
almost as she hai pushed him out of door, of 
some hotel in a street not far distant from Bus- 
ton Square. Thither she went: with what in- 
tention she hardly knew, but to assuage her 
conscience by telling him how mach she 

him. Ip her present state «he felt herself unfit 
tw l or restrain, or assist, or do ought 
else but sympathise and weep. The people of 
the inn said such a person had len there; had 
arrived only the day before; had gone ont 
soon after his arrival, leaving his luggage in 
their care; but had never come back. Norah 











avoidably absent for a few days; that 1 have 
found you; that you are well, and send her 
your love, and will come home to-morrow. 
You must go with me to the Police Court; you 
must identify the body: | will pay high to 
keep names and details out of the papers. 

| £ But where are you going, sir?"’ 
He did not answer her directly. 
said - 

“Norah! I must go with you, and leok on 
the face of the man whom I hare so injured,— 
unwittingly, it is true ; but it seems to me as if 
I had killed him. [ will lay his head in the 
grave, as if he were my only brother: and 
how he must hare hated me! I cammot go 
home to my wife til! all that [ can do for him 
is done. Then I go with a dreadfal secret on 
my mind. I shall never speak of it again, 
after these days are over. [ know you will 
not, either.” He shook hands with her: and 





Then he 





asked for leave to sit down, and await the gen- 





in the deposit of luggage against any probable 


they never named the subject again, the one 


tleman's return. The landlady—pretty secure | to the other. 


Norah went home to Alice the next day, Not 


“Not I must epeak to her. You must | for the police to this old servant of his wife's; | injury—showed her into a room, and quietly | a word was said on the cause of her abrupt de- 


know,"’ said he, turning to his uncle and | for he had never for a moment doubted her 
aunt, ‘my missus bas an old servant, as faith. | perfect honesty. But he had intended to com- 
ful as ever woman was, | do believe, as far as | pel her to tell him who the man waa, and in 
He was, consequently, 


love goes, —but, at the same time, who does not | this he was baffled. 
always speak trath, as even the missus must | mach irritated. He returned to his uncle and 
allow. 


| plexity, and told them he could get nothing out 


ours has been come over by some gool-for 


| locked the door on the outside. Norah was ut- 
terly worn ouf, and fell asleep—a shivering, 

| starting, uneasy slumber, which lasted for 

| hours. 

| The detective, meanwhile, had come up with 


| which be followed her. Asking the landlaly 


parture a day ortwo before. Alice had been 
charged by her husband in hix letter not to ~ 
| allude to the supposed theft of the brooch; so 
| she, implicitly obedient to those whom she 
loved both by nature and habit, was entirely 


Now, my notion ia, that this Norah of aunt in a state of great annoyance and per- | her some time before she entered the hotel, into | silent on the subject, on!» treated Norah with 


| the most tender respect, as if to make up for 


nothing chap (for she's at the time o’ life | of the woman; that some man had been inthe | to detain her for an hour or so, without giving | unjust suspicion. 


when they say women pray for husbands— 


‘amy, good Lord, any,’) and has let him into | tell who be was. At this moment his wife came 


in, greatly agitated, and asked what had hap- 
peved to Norah; for that she had put on her 
things in passionate haste, and had left the 
house, 


our house, and the chap has made off with your 


aide. It's only saying that Norah is soft heart 
ol, and does not stick ata white lie—that's 


house the night before ; but that she refused to | any reason beyond showing his authority | 


(which made the landlady applaud herself a good 
deal for having locked her in), he went back 





| to the police station to report his proceedings. | it was unavoidable. 
He could have taken her directly; but his ob- | quiet; and, from that time éorth, was curiously 


ject waa, if possible, to trace out the man who | changed. More thoughtful, ami perhaps less 


Nor did Alice inquire into the reason why 
Mr. Openshaw had been abeent during his un- 
cle and aunt's visit, after he had once said that 
He came back, grave and 





not uncommen state of terror. 

‘Who was he, mother’ Tell me!’ 

"Who, my darling’ No one is here. You 
have been dreaming, love. Waken up, quite. | 


Norah felt herself to be in bodily danger, but 
her time of dread had gone by. She had been 
afraid to tell bim the truth, and then she had 
been acowarnl. Now, her wite were sharpened 
by the sense of his desperate state. He must See, it ls broad daylight.’ 

leave the house, She would pity him afer | ‘')«s,"' sald Allele, looking round her; then 
wards but now she must rather command clinging to her mother, sald, ‘but a man was 
and upbraid. for he must leave the house be | here in the night, mother." 
fore her mistress came home. That one neces  Nomaenaa, little goose. 
sity stood clear before her. 


No man has ever 


come bear you!" 


She is not here; that is enough for you to 
know. 
(which Was true to the letter If not to epirit.) 
“Go away, and teil me where to fad you to 
morrow, and | will tel! rou al My master 
and mistress mar come back at any minute, 
and then what would become of me with a 
strenge man in the house '"' 

Sach an argument was too petty te touch his 
excited mind 

“ T don't care for cour master and mistress 


If your taster le a man, he must fee!) for me 


Nor can I say exactly where she is," | 


"Yee, he did. He stood there. Just by 
Norah. A man with hairand a beard. And 
he knelt down and sald his prayers. Norah 
knows he was here, mother’ (half angrily, as 
Mre. Openshaw shook her head in amiling in 


credulity) 

Well! we will ask Norah when she comes,”’ 
sald Mra. ('penshaw, soothing!y “Rat we 
won't talk any more about him now. It la not 


five o'clock, It tle too early for you to get ap. 
Bhall | fetch you « book and read to you!" 
‘Don't leave me, mother," sald the child, 


| thoughts were there 


all, missus."’ “This looks suspicious,” said Mr. Chadwick. 


It was curious to notice how his tone, his 
eyes, hia whole face changed as he spoke to 
his wife; but he was the resolute man through 
all, She knew better than to oppose him, so 
she went op «stairs, and told Norah her mas- 
ter wanted to speak to her, and that she 
would take care of the children in the mean 
while. 

Norah rose to go without a word. Her 


“If they tear ine to pleoes they shall never 
Ile may come, —and then 
for some 

But he 


know through me. 
just Lord have merey upon us all 
of as are dead folk to a certainty. 
shall do it; not me.’ 

You may faney, now, her look of determina 
tion as she faced her master alone in the dining 
room: Mr, and Mra, Chadwick having left the 
affair in their nephew's hands, seeing that he 
took it up with such vehemenve. 





It is mot the way in which an honest person 
would have acted." 

Mr. Openshaw kept silence. He was sorely 
perplexed. But Mrs, Openshaw turned round 
on Mr, Chadwick with a andden flerceness no 
one ever saw in her before. 

‘You don't know Norah, uncle! She is 
gone because she is deeply hurt at being sus- 
pected. Oh, I wish Thad seen her—that I had 
spoken to her myself. She would have told 
me anything.’’ Alice wrung her hands. 

** | must confess,"’ continued Mr. Chadwick 


| was supposed to have committed the robbery. | active; quite as decided in conduct, but with 
Then he heard of the discovery of the brooch ; |} mew and different rules for the guidance of 
and consequently did not care to return. | that conduct. Towaris Allsie be could hardly 

Norah slept till even the summer evening | be more kind than he had always been; but he 
began to close iu. Then up. Some one was | now seemed to look upon her a some one sa- 
at the door, It would be Mr. Frank; and she | cred and to be treated with reverence, as well 
dizzily pushed back her ruffled gray hair, which | as tenderness. He throve in business, and 
had fallen over her eyes, and stood looking to | made a large fortune, one-half of which was 


Instead, there came in Mr. Openshaw | settled upon her. 
| 





see him. 
and a polisxeman. 
“This is Norah Kennely,"' said Mr. Open 





Long years after these events—a few months 


! 
“Oh, sir,’ saidfNorah, ‘ 


I did not touch the | 


after her mother died, Aileie and her “ father’’ 
(as she always called Mr. Openshaw,) drove to 


to his nephew, in » lower voice, ‘I can't make | brooch ; indeed Idid not. Ob, sir, | cannot live le cemetery a little way out of town, and she 


you out. You used to be a word and a blow, 
and oftenest the blow first; and now, when 
there is every cause for suspicion, you just do 
naught. Your miseus isa very good woman, I 
grant, but she may have been put upon as 
well as other folk, I suppose. If you don't 
send for the police, I shall,”’ 


poor shipwrecked sailor that I am —kept for clinging te ber, So Mr. Openshaw sat on the 
years « prisoner among savages, aiways, al bedelde talking to Ailsie, and telling her of 
what they had done at Richmond the evening 


ways, always thinking of my wife and my 
before, until the littl: girl's eyes slowly closed 


home.—~<treaming of her by might, talking to 
her, though she could not hear, by day. | 
Heaven and earth put 


and she once more fell asleep. 

"What wae the matter?’ asked Mr. Open 
shaw, as his wife returned to bed 

* Allele, wakened up ina fright, with some 
story of a man having been in the room to 
adream, | suppose.’ And 


lowed her more than al 
tegether Tell me where she ls, this instant, 
you wretched woman, whe salvel over her 
wickedness to her, ae vou do to uve 

The clock etruck ten 
require desperate Ineas ures 


Desperate positions "8Y his prayers 
no more was said at the time, 

Mra. Openshaw had almost forgotten the 
whole affair when she got up about seven 
But, bye-and-bye she heard a sharp 
Norah 


“If you will leare the house now, | will come 
What Is 
She lies o'clock. 
altercation going on in the nursery. 
epeaking angrily to Ailsie, a most unusual 
thing. Both Mr. and Mra. Openshaw listened 
in astonishment. 

‘Hold your tongue, Allsie! let me hear none 
never let me hear you tell 


te you to merrow, and tell vou all, 
more, you shall «se voor child now 
sleeping up-etairs, Oh, sir, you have a child, 
you de not know that as yet—a little, weakly 
girl—with just a heart and soul beyond her 
years, We have rearet her up with such care 


We watehed her, for we thought for many a! 
of your dreame 


that story again''' Ailate began to ery. 
Mr. Openshaw opened the door of communi 
cation before his wife could aay a word, 


year she might die any day, and we tended her, 
and no han thing has come near her, and no 
rough worl has ever been said to her, And | 
now you come aud will take her life inte your 

hand, and will orueh it. 
been kind to her, but her own father—Mr 

Frank, lam her nurse, and | lowe her, and I tend 
her, and | wonld doanvthing for her that Looald 

Her mother's heart beats as her beats; and, if 
she suffers a pain, her mother trembles all over. 
If she te happy, it ts her mother that smiles 
and is glad. If she i» growing stronger, her 
mother is healthy. if «he dwindles, her mo- 
ther languishes. If she dies—-weil, I den't 


* Norah, come here !"’ 
The nurse stood at the door, defiant. She 
perceived she had been heard, but she was de 


Mranger to ber have 


sperate. 

“Don't let me hear you speak in that man 
ner to Aillsie again,’ he sail, sternly, and shut 
the door 

Norah was infinitely reliewed; for she had 
dreaded some questioning; and a little blame 
for sharp speaking was what she could well 
it ls not every one can lie down and | bear, if cross examination was let alone, 
Come upstairs, Mr. Down stair they went, Mr. Openshaw carry- 
Frank, and see your child. Seeing her will do ing Aileie; the sturdy Kiwin coming step by 
goed te your poor heart. Then go away in, | atep, right foot foremost, always holding his 
God's name, fast this one night—te morrow, if mother’s hand. Kach child was placed in a 
need be, you can do auything—kill us all if chair by the breakfast table, and then Mr. and 
yea will, or show yourself a great grand man, Mrs, Openshaw stow! together at the window, 
whom (od wil! bless for ever and ever. Come, | awaiting their visitors’ appearance and making 
Mr. Frank, the look of a sleeping child is eure | plans for the day. There was a pause, Sud- 
to give peace.” denly Mr. Openshaw turned to Ailsie, and 


She led him up stairs; at Aret almost help | sid 
ing his steps, till they came mear the nursery "What a little gooey somebody is with her 
door, She had almost forgotten the existence dreams, waking up poor, tired mother in the 
of little Kiwin. It struck apon her with af- | middle of the night with a story of a man be- 


know 
die when ther wish it, 


‘Norah! Who was that man that came to “Very well,” replied Mr, Openshaw, surlily. 
my house last night!’ **Toan't clear Norah. She won't clear herself, 
“Man, sir'’’ As if infinitely surprised; bat | asl believe she might if she would. Only I 


it was only to gain time, wash my hands of it; forl am sure the woman 


“Yea; the man whom Mary let in 
she went up stairs to the narsery to tell you 


whom 
with my wife, and I don't like her to come to 
about, whom you came down to «peak to; the | shame,’ 
| same chap, I make no doubt, whom you took 
into the nursery to have your talk out with ; 
whom Alilsie saw, and afterwarls dreamed 
about; thinking, poor wench! she saw him 
|aay his prayers, when nothing, I'll be bound, 
was farther from his thoughts: who took Mrs. 
| Chadwick's brooch, value ten pounds. Now 
| Norah! Don't go off! IT am as sure as that 
my name's Thomas Openshaw, that you knew 
| nothing of this robbery. But I do think you've 
| been imposed on, and that's the truth. Some 
good for nothing chap has been making up to 

you, and you've been just like all other women, 


and have turned a soft place in your heart to . 
|him; and he came last night a-lovyering, and wick quietly waited till he was out of hearing, 


you bad him up in the nursery, and he made and then eaid to his wife: “For all Tom's he- 
| use of his opportunities, and made off with a| Pics, I'm just quietly going for a detective 
few things on his way down' Come, now, wench, Thou need'st know naught about it.’ 
| Norah: it’e no blame to you, only you mast He went to the police-etation and made a 
‘not be such a fool again! Tell ws,” he con- | *tatement of the case. He was gratified by the 
ltinued, ‘what name he gave you, Norah? impression which the evidence against Norah 

seemed to make. The men all agreed in his 


| PPM be bound it wae not the right one; buat it 
| will be a clue for the police.’’ opinion, and steps were to be immediately 


Norah drew berself up. 

**You may ask that question, and taunt me 
with my being single, and with my oredulity, 
| as you will, Master Openshaw. You'll get no 
answer from me. As for the brooch, and the 
| story of theft and burglary; if any friend ever 
}oame to see me (which | defy you to prove, 
and deny,), he'd be just as much above doing 
such athing as you yourself, Mr. (Openshaw, 
for I'm not at all sure as 


That, at any rate, will be a good thing.’ 

“Very well, very well! 
the whole business. 
the babies; they'll be in a sore way. I tell 
you, uncle!" hesaid, turning round once more 
to Mr. Chadwick, suddenly and sharply, after 
his eye had fallen on Alice's wan, tearful, 
anxious face ; ‘I'll have none sending for the 
police after all) I'll buy my aunt twice as 
handsome a brooch this very day; but I'll not 


There's for you.”’ 
He and hia wife left the room. Mr. Chad 


bly, as they suggested, she had gone at once to 





When Mr. Chadwick asked how they would 
find her out! they emiled, shook their heads, 
and spoke of mysterious but infallible ways 
aud means. He returned to his nephew's 
house with a very comfortable opinion of his 





own sagacity. 
penitent face 

**Oh, master, I've found my brooch! It was 
just sticking by its pin in the flounce of my 
brown silk, that 1 wore yesterday. I took it 
off in a hurry, and it must have caught in it; 
and | hung up my gown in the closet. Just 
now, when I was going to fold it up, there was 
the brooch! I'm very vexed, but I never 
dreamt but what it was lost!" 

Her husband, muttering something very like 
**Confound thee and thy brooch too! I wish I 


| and more #0, too 
j everything you have is rightly come by, or 
| would be yours long, if every man had his 
own.”’ She meant, of course, .his wife; bat 
he understood her to refer to his property in 
goods and chattels. 

** Now, my good woman," said he, ‘'1'll just 
| tell you traly, | never trusted you out and 
| out; bat my wife liked you, and I thought you 

bad many a good point about you. If you once 


herself {* honest, and she’s lived a long time | 


** But she will then be forced to clear herself. | 


Tam heart-sick of | 
Come, Alice, come up to | 


have Norah suspected, and my missus plagued. | 


taken to find out where she was. Most proba- | 


the man, who, to all appearance, was her lover. | 


He was met by his wife with a | 


fright a» the shaded light fell upon the other 
cot; bat she skillfully threw that corner of the 
room into darkness, and let the light fall on 
the sleeping Ailsie. The child had thrown down 
the coverings, and her deformity, as she lay 
with ber beck te them, was plainiy visitle 


| ing in the room." 

**Pather! I'm sure | saw him,’’ said Ailsie, | 
| half crying. ‘I don't want to make Norah an 
gry; but I was not asleep, for all she says | 
was. I had teen asleep,—and | awakened up 
quite wide awake, though | was so frightened. | 


j 


| you'll not tell it me quietly and civilly here. 
| Now the best thing you can do is quietly to | 
| tell me who the fellow is. 


begin to sauce me, I'll have the police to you, 
and get out the truth in a court of justice, if 


Look here! A 
man comes to my house; asks for you. you 


had never given it thee,’ snatched up his hat, | 
and rushed back to the station; hoping to be 


in time to stop the police from searching for 
Norah. 


Bat a detective was already gone off | 
on the errand. 





1 kept my eyes nearly shut, and | saw the 
deprived of the lustre of her eyes, looked wan | man quite plain. A great brown man with a 
and pinched, and had a pathetic expression in beard. He said his prayers. And then he 
it, even aa she slept. The poor father looked looked at Kiwin. And then Norah took him 
aod looked with hungry, wistful eyes, into hy the arm and led him away, afler they had 
which the big tears came swelling up slowly, | whispered a bit together.” 
and dropped heavily down as he stood trem “Now, my little woman must be reason- 
bling and shaking all over. Norah was angry | able," said Mr. Openshaw, who was always 
Faas te ee patient tty vt yeni _ no man in 
time ng lingering gase - the house last night at all. No man comes 
thought that she waited for full half an-hour | into the house as you know, if you think ; 
before Frank stirred. And ryt si beam a 2 up into the nursery. Bat 
going away—he sank down upon his knees sometimes we dream something has happened, 
the bedi and bet his tae tn the clothes | ead the dream is #0 like reality, that you are 
Little Allsie stirred uneasily, Norah polled | not the first person, little woman, who has 
him up ieterror. She could afford no more | stood out that the thing has really happened."’ 
ees meeee watt ete) ae tit 8 we ono Semmes 
ettastam, tie toh bin 6 |" =e 
uber oreibly by the) jost then Mr. and Mrs. Chadwick came 
eam; but, on be was going, bis eye lighted om | down, looking grave api discomposed. All 
the other bei; he stopped. Intelligence came tiene thas were cllent end Ua- 
Rendell during breakfast y 
* His child’ he asked. were taken away, and the children had been 
“Her child,” replied Norah. ‘(od wa'ches carried up stairs, Mr. Chadwick began in an 
over him,” said she, instinotively ; for Frank's evidently preeoncerted manner to injuire if his 
looks cucited her fears, and she meeded to rm nephew was certain that all his servants were 
wind herself of the Protector of the be!piess. honest for, that Mre. Chadwick had that 
“Ged has not watched over me,"’ he said, morning missed a very valuable brooch, which 
im despair; his thoughts apparently receiling she had worn the day before. She remember- 
on his own desolate, deserted state. But od taking it of when she came home from 


through her slight night gown. Her little face, 





| 


Where was Norah! Halfmad with thestrain 


take him up stairs, a valuable brooch is miss- 
of the fearfal secret, she had hardly slept 


| ing next day; we know that you, and Mary, : 

and cook, are honest; but you refuse to tell through the night for thinking what must be 
| on eho the onan, te Indeed you've told one | 4ome- Upon this terrible state of mind had 

lie already about him, saying no one was here | °°™* Ailsie's questions, showing that she had 
| last might. Now I just put it to you, what do | ***” the Man, as the unconscious child called 
| you think a policeman would say to this, or a | >*t Sther. 
“magistrate? A magistrate would soon make honesty. She was little less than crazy as she 
| you tell the truth, my goed woman."’ ran up stairs and dashed on her bonnet and 
‘* There's never the creature born that shoald 

get it out of me," said Norah. “Not unless I her. In that house she would not stay. That 
| choose to tell."’ was all she knew or was clear about. She 
| “De a great mind to seo,” said Mr. Open- would not even see the children again, for fear 


‘shaw, growing angry at the defiance. Then, it should weaken her. She feared above every- 


| checking himself, he thought before he s thing Mr. Frank's return to claim his wife. 
emi She could not tell what remedy there was for 


again: 

| Nerah, for your miseus’s sake I don’t want | 4 80frow #o tremendous, for her to stay to wit- 
to go to iti Be a ible woman, if} Be**- The desire of escaping from the coming 
| you cam. It’s mo great disgrace after all, to | Vent was # stronger motive for her departure 
have been taken in. [| ask you once more—as 
a friend—whe was this man whom you let into 
my house last night '"' 





against her; although this last had been the 
| final goad to the course she took. She walk- 
ed away almost at headlong speed, sobbing 








No answer. 
He peat d the 4 _— ip an impatient | as she went, as she had not dared to do during 
tome the past night for fear of exciting wonder in 


Still wo answer. Norah's lips were set in | those who might hear her. Then she stopped. 
determination not to speak. | Aw idea came into her mind that she would 
“Then there is but ome thing to be done. | leave London altogether, and betake herself to 
1 shall send for a policeman."’ | her native town of Liverpool. She felt in her 
“You will not,’ said Norah, starting for- | pocket for her puree, as she drew near the Eus- 


Lastly came the surpicion of ber | 


shaw! ; leaving all else, even her purse, behind | 


than her soreness about the suspicions directed | 


to be thought so badly of;'’ and very sick and 
faint, she suddenly sank down on the ground. 
To ber surprise, Mr, ()penshaw raised her up 
very tenderly. Even the policeman helped to 
lay her on the sofa; and, at Mr. Openshaw's 
desire, he went for some wine and sandwiches ; 
for the poor gaunt woman lay there almost as 
if dead with weariness and exhaustion. 

** Norah !" said Mr. Openshaw, in his kindest | 
volee, ‘the brooch is found. It was hanging 
to Mrs. Chadwick's gown. | beg your pardon. | 
Most truly I beg your pardon, for having trou- | 
bled you about it. My wife is almost broken- | 
hearted. Eat, Norah,—or, stay, first drink this 
glass of wine,”’ said he, lifting her head, pour- 
ing a little down her throat. 

As she drank, she remembered where she | 
was, and who she was waiting for. She sud- | 
denly pushed Mr. Openshaw away, saying, ‘Oh, 
| sir, you mastgo. You must not stopa minute. 
| If he comes back he will kill you.” 

** Alas, Norah! Ido not know who ‘he’ is. | 
But some one is gone away who will never come | 
back ; some one who knew you, and whom I | 
am afraid you cared for.”’ | 

‘*T don’t understand you, sir,"’ said Norah, 
| her master’s kind and sorrowful manner be- 
wildering her yet more than his words. The 
policeman had left the room at Mr. Openshaw's 
| desire, and they too were alone. 

“You know what | mean, when I say some 
one is gone who will never come back. I mean 
| that he is dead !"’ 

‘*Who’”’ said Norah, trembling all over. 

** A poor man has been found in the Thames 
this morning, drowned."’ 

* Did he drown himself’ 
| soleranly. 

“God only knows,’’ replied Mr. Openshaw, 
lin the ‘same tone. ‘Your name and address | 
at our house, were found in his pocket; that, | 
and his purse, were the only things, that were 
| found upon him. | am sorry to say it, my poor | 
Norah ; but you are required to go and identify | 
| him.’’ } 
**To what !"' asked Norah. 

“To say who it is. It is always done, in | 
| order that some reason may be discovered for 
| the suicide—if suicide it was. I make no 

| doubt be was the man who came to see you at | 
| our house last night. It is very ead, | know.” | 

He made pauses between each little clause, in 
order to try and bring back her senses; which 

he feared were wandering— so wild and sad was | 
her look. 

‘* Master Openshaw, 
| a dreadful secret to tell you—only you must 
never breathe it to any one, and you and I 
must hide it away forever. I thought to have 
done it all by myself, but [ see Leannot. Yon 
poor man—yes! the deal, drowned creature 


asked Norah, | 


’ said she, at last, ‘I’ve 


| is, I fear, Mr. Frank, my miistress’s first hus- 
band '’’ 
Mr. Openshaw sat down, a> if shot. He did 


not speak; but, after a while, he signed to | 
Norah te go on. 

“He came to me the other night—when— | 
God be thanked—you were all away at Rich- | 
mond. He asked me if his wife was dead or 
alive. I was a brute, and thought more of 
your all coming home than of his sore trial ; 
| Lspoke out sharp, and said she was married 
| again, and very content and happy; I all but | 
turned him away: and now he lies dead and 


| gold !"’ 
“God forgive me!" said Mr. Openshaw. 


**God forgive us all'’’ said Norah. ‘* Yon 
poor man néeds forgiveness perhaps less than 
| any one among us. He had been among the | 

savages—shipwrecked —I know not what—and 
he had written letters which had never reached 
my poor missus.”’ 

“He saw his child '"’ 

**He saw her—yes! I took him up, to give 
| his thoughts another start; for I believed he 

was going mad on my hands. I came to seek 
him here, as [ more than half-promised. My | 
| mind misgave me when I heard he had never 
| come in, Ob, sir! it must be him '"’ 
| Mr. Openshaw rang the bell. Norah was 
| almost too much stunned to wonder at what | 
be did. He asked for writing materials, wrote 


Norah had ne time for pity. Tomorrowshe Backingham Palace. Mr. Opensbaw's face wards. “© You shall net, sir' No policeman | ton Square station with this intention. She | 4 letter, and then said to Norah 





| he did so, ‘one hundred pounds,"’ 


was carried to a certain mound by her maid, 
who was then sent back to the carriage. There 
was a head-stone, with FPF. W. and a date. 
That was all. Sitting by the grave, Mr. Open- 
shaw told her the story: and for the ead fate of 
that poor father whom she hal never seen, he 
shed the only tears she ever saw fall from his 


eves. 


THE EVENINGS, 


I 

In the summer evening: 
When the wind blew low 

And the skies were radiant 
With the sunset glow 

Thou and I were happy 
Long, long years ago 

Love, the young and hopeful, 
Hovered o'er us twain 

Filled us with sad pleasure 
And delicious pain, 

In the summer evenings 
Wandering in the lane 


II. 
In the Winter evenings. 
When the wild winds roar 
Blustering at the chimney 
Piping at the door, 
Thou and I are happy 
As in days of yore 
Love still hovers o'er u: 
Robed in white attire 
Drawing heavenly musi 
From an earthly lyre 
In the winter evenings 
Sitting by the fire 


A New Anecpors or Wettivcros.—Sir Wil- 
liam Allan, the artist, having finished the pic 
ture of ‘‘The Battle of Waterloo,’’ called for 
the money, per appointment, at Apsley House, 
the Duke's residence. Ile was ushered into 
the study, where the Duke proceeded at once 
to the business in hand, the simple process of 
payment—a process, however, much more com 
pound than the painterhai anticipated. Taking 
up a roll of notes, the Dake unrolled and be- 
gan to put them down in his deliberate and 
emphatic manner, calling out the amount as 
“two hun 
dred pounds."’ This was slow work; and Al- 
lan was overpowered with the idea that the 
mightiest man on earth, whose minutes had 
outweighed cart loads of Koh-i-noors in value, 
should be thus occupied. He blurted out, in 
his Scotch confused manner, that he was really 
very sorry his Grace should take all this trou- 


ble—a check would do. The Duke went 
lon “five hundred pounts,”’ ‘six hundred 
pounds.”” Allan, thinking he hadn't been 


voice louder and louder at 
check would do, a 


heard, raised hi- 
each hundred, exclaiming : 
check would do ;—‘* Eleven hanired pounds’ 
—‘*A check will do!’—*‘*Twelve hundred 
poands’—‘A check, your ‘irace, really a 
check will do’”’ ‘irace—‘' No, a check won't 
do; do you suppose I am going to let my 
bankers know I have been such a fool as to 
pay £1,200 fora picture?’ Why, they'd think 
me mad? Sir Wiliiam Allan, I wish you good 
morning.”” Exit Allan, unconscious whether 
it was head or heels foremost, and conscious 
only that he had the money! 


Inox. —A once famous British Minister, Mr. 
Horner, said that iron was the machinery of 
civilized society, and Locke declared that if the 
use of iron were lost among mankind, they 


| would unavoidably return to the savage state. 


At the same time he styles the person who 
first made use of iron, “‘ father of arts and au 
thor of plenty ;"’ for of iron all tools are made, 
and with the tools thus made man tills the 
earth, builds houses, makes c'othes, constructs 
steam engines, builds railroads, constructs 
steamboats—in fine, does all the business of 


| civilized life. 


2@ Troe love can no more be diminished 
by showers of evil-hap, than flowers are mar 
red by timely rains.—Sir P. Sidney. 
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Things had = thus far, when the 
captain of the Tuscarora (Captain aye 4 


_—-———- 
A 


Tuscarora, of this port, on her 
to Liv up the crew of 
naar 
ho, N. B. vessel reports ia 
» 1th of November, about § o'clock, P. ¥. 
gale commenced and 


The 






until M when the American 
Tascarora hove in elgbt. aa eS this 
was running it was 
a strong \. The Nocketk hed a sig- 
tress flying, which was acknowledged 
hoisting the stars and 

, followed by the signals, ‘‘ We will save 


gers i “y to wonder who would be the volun- 
teers who dared in such a sea to risk thelr lives 
in an open boat. It was decided in the morn- 
ing that the first mate, (Mr. Dickinson, ) 
o in the boat, and upon upon 

ssked the third mate, CMs, Wiltieson, a very 
smart young officer, if he would accompany 
him, and he immediately stated he would go. 


pignalled to the age (James Hill) of 

Darque Norfolk, stating they were about send- 
ng @ boat to take them off the wreck, but still 
there was a great difficulty yet to surmount, 














yards of her, she drifted, and came any 
)-tern foremost upon the Tuscarora’s boat, and, 
hut Yor the promptitude in carrying out the 
wrders to ** back water,"’ the five brave fellows 
tvonld have been smashed. The danger to the 
Doat now became fearfully great, as the barque 
bis so quickly that it was with the greatest 











one of the crew being disposed to volunteer. 
r. Williams, the third mate, went to them 
nd succeeded in enlisting three of the men to 
company them. The boat was now lan 

nd the first and third mates jomped into the 
oat, followed by the three sailors. Mr. Wil- 
jams, the third mate, upon leaving, requested 
he boatawain, in the event of his not return- 
ug, to hand his money and clothes over to his 
aother when he reached Liverpool, 

Now the excitement, which had up to the 
resent time been great on board the Tuscarora, 
came intense. th Mr. Dickinson and Mr. 
yilliams had already won the warmest feelings 

regard from the passengers for the kind {n- 
rest they at all times manifested for the wel- 
re atl comfortiof all. The barque was nearly 
ached, and just when they were within a few 


Jeasie good. Such a smile as his would have 


patients. 





v 
, are, already, you see."’ 

t Jeanie beheld the tents and targets on the 
| lawn, the servants hurrying to and fro, and the 


» gardeners giving the last touches to their deco 
J rations. 


4 “Don't fancy, Miss Jessie, this is all got up 
» m your especial account. Other people can 


« have birthdays besides you. Dick is nineteen 


today, and he means to share in the honors 
too. Here he comes. He'll take you in to 
speak to Mrs. Hale and the girls.” 


a 
f Mr. Richard Hale raised his wide-awake, and 


shook hands with Jessie. He had taught her 


‘ to ride one holiday, and play cheas another, so 


they were old 
Mrs. Hale was a stately woman, who kissed 


® Jessie on her cheek, and bade her welcome 


with an air of polite patronage. Pride of birth 


{was Mrs. Hale's failing. She had the misfor. 
P*tune to be the granddaughter of a baronet,fand 


| 


And now the festivities commenced. 


Mary Hale carried off the first prise of the day. 


“Here we are,” cried he, as the carriage | Then followed the luncheon im the tent, and 
{ curmed into his gates at Hale Fickle; “here we | Mr. Hale's funy speech when he presented the 


oak- leaf crown to his daughter. 

After that came a dance on the lawn, when 
Jessie was his lordehip's partner, and when the 
band from Canterbury, ander the influence of 
Mr. Hale's homebrewed, played such exhilira- 
ting quadrilles, that it was enough to set the 
very cows in the neighboring flelds doing L' ee 
and Ja Poule. 

Blithe, however, as the music sounded to the 
merry-makers, there was one ear, not far off, to 
whom it brought no mirth. 

In the lane leading to Hale Pields, « solitary 
man was standing, with a stern, downcast face. 
It was Richard Mallet, who for the last hour 
bad paced backwards and forwards in the lane. 
Six years had passed since he had seen his 
daughter. During all this time, he had kept 
to his resolution of never interfering with her 
education, and had never presented himself 
before her eyes. He had a purpose ever in view 


from which he had never swerved. 

He had come down to Canterbury by coach 
overnight, and finding, as he expected, that 
his daughter had that day quitted school, and 
gone over to Hale Fields with her guardian, he 
had followed them in order to carry out the 


“"had a weakness for good blood; hence she 
never took so kindly to Jessie as the rest of 

her family. Her husband, with a delicacy of 
Olfeeling peculiar to him, had never divulged to 
Stany one the real facts of Jessie's parentage ; 
® but Mrs. Hale had formed a shrewd guess on the 








ificulty they could get the crew into the boat. | , 


may be as well Lere to sasmtion on-- 


A DEAD MAN'S REVENGE. 


HOW IT WORKED AND HOW IT ENDED. 
(CONCLUDED. ) 


CHAPTER II, 


HOW THE REVENGE ENDED. 

True to his promise Richard Mallet never in- 
terfered, by word or deed, with the arrange- 
ments his child's guardians had made for her 
education. 

A few years went by, and the laboring stone- 
mason had risen to be first workman in his 
master’s employ. With bettered means and 
good wages, Kichard Mallet was able to quit the 
neighborhood of Peck's Court, and rent a small 
house in the suburbs. Mrs. Mallet still washed 
and ironed, and cooked her husband’s dinner, 
but her labors were aided by a little servant ; 
and the boys were sent to a good school. 

People said Richard Mallet was not the man 
he used to be. He had grown churtish with 
his friends, haughty with his fellows, lost his 
spirits and his pleasant smile, and only seemed 
intent upon making his way up in the world. 
Bat wife and children could find no fault in 
him. In her heart of hearts, Hannah perhaps 
knew that her hnsband was not the same; but 
she would have died sooner than breathed an 
accusation against him. 

And where was Jessie all this time ’ 

In these few years, Jessie Mallet, the whilom 
crippled child, has grown into a straight, well- 
formed girl, whose presence would disgrace no 
drawing-room. Of a slight figure and delicate 
features, she stil) recalls the pale-faced little 
child who used to hobble about her father’s 
house upon a crutch; but there is a bloom 
upon her cheek, and health and energy in her 
movements now-a-days. Under skillful treat- 
ment, and the healthy influences that have sur- 
rounded her of late, her infinnity has gradual- 
ly disappeared. 

It is an important day at the Canterbury 
school, when next we see her. It is Jessie's 
seventeenth birth-day, and her school-days are 
atanend. She has been writing a letter to her 
parenta—those letters are the only links be- 
tween the old life and the new one. Richard 
has them all, from the first childish scrawl, to 
the last well-penned epistle, safely locked up 
in an old desk—and Jessie sits thinking of her 
father and mother with tears in hereyes. Why 
are they not there to-day’ Around the room 
are spread all the little gifts her companions 
have given her—mere trifles for the most part, 
but pleasant tokens of the good-will she has awa- 
kened there, and the good name she leaves be- 
hind. ‘‘Everybody here remembers me, and 
is kind,’’ thinks Jessie, ‘It is only my own 
family who forget me!"’ 

Well, Jeasie has plenty of new friends now, 
and, for aught we know, may have learned to 
do without her parent's love, since last we met 
her. There are many affections we connt 
strong, that a six years’ absence would try; 
and letter-writing, as we must of us know, is 
but a poor bond, after all. 

So perhaps Jessie's love is of a less ardent na- 
tare than it used to be. 

She has not much time, however, for refleo- 
tion on this or any other score. There is a 
sound of wheels on the gravel path, and a car- 
riage rolls up to the door. It is Mr. Hale, one 
of Jessie's guardians, who is come to take her 
away from school, and escort her to his own 
house at Hale Fields, where an archery meet- 
ing is to celebrate the day. 

Jessie bids farewell to her companions of six 
years, and, driving away in Mr. Hale's car- 
riage, looks up at the school-room windows with 
dimmed eyes, aud sees the old cathedral, all 
blurred by her tears, for the last time. But 


h subject. 
© To-day, there was even a more than usuay 
hamount of dignity in the good lady's de- 


meanor ; her head was carried more erect, and 


© her dress rastied more imposingly, as she swept 
4 by. A young lord was to be her guest to-day, 


and, to meet him, some of the first families in 


4 the neighborhood, and the elite of Canterbury, 
¥ bad been invited to Hale Fields ; consequently, 
& Mrs. Hale’s reception of Jessie was quite a 


solemn and impressive sight. 


~ The daughters were rather more humble 
U minded, and being old school. fellows of Jessie, 


weloomed her right gladly. They were soon 
out in the garden together—all three glad to 
‘escape from the drawing. room, atui have a few 
minutes’ chat before the bustle of the day com- 
menced. 
Jessie almost trembled when she heard of the 


* grand doings that were to take place, and the 


grand people who were expected. But before 
her friends had half finished their confidences, 
the confab was broken up by Mr. Dick Hale 
rushing down to the arbor where they sat, and 
summoning his sisters to their mother's pre- 
sence. 

‘Make haste, girls. There's mother becom- 
ing rigid with horror. His lordship has arrived 
and nobody to receive him. Do, pray, go to 
her aid, or she'll be speechless in five minutes,’’ 

The two girls flew away to the house, and 
left Jessie to their brother. He stood and 
watched them with a laughing face. 

‘Well, Miss Mallet, this is doing us honor, 
isn’tit’? You andl are lucky folks to have 
such a birthday-keeping a» thie.’’ 

* 7 am lucky in having such friends, and such 
a home to-day. I little thought, though, when 
Mr. Hale brought me over, that I should find 


such a gay assembly, or, perhaps——'' Jesuie 
hesitated. 
“Or, perhaps, you wouldn't have come. 


Well, that’s very polite. I thiok I had better 
tell my father that you'd like to have the horses 
out again, and go back to Canterbury. He's 
sure to oblige you.’’ Mr. Dick turned very red. 
I didn’t mean, 
and 


“No: don’t talk nonsense, 
Richard, to—to—’’ Jessie stammered, 
stopped again. 

‘To insult your guardian, eh ’’’ aaid Dick, 
recovering his good humor, when be saw Jes- 
sie looked distressed. ‘“‘You had better not 
let my mother hear you insinuate that you 
don’t care to meet her friends, Jessie. Oh, if 
you only knew what she’s gone through to get 
them together, and the management it has 
taken to avoid giving offence. Just imagine 
her position this morning, when the Komleys 
sent word they'd be able to come after all, and 
we, (unhappy wretches) on their 
first note to decline, had invited their mortal 
enemies, the Cheesemans. 
daggers drawn, because young Rowley, I sup 
pose, wants to marry one of the Miss Cheese- 
mans, and old Komley spurns the alliance, and 
swears he'll never consent. A pretty thing for 
an anxious hostess!—I wish the Cheesemans 
were all at Jericho, I'm sure. I never wanted 
them to be invited here atall.’’ Richard Hale 
looked really half annoyed. 

“Why not ’”’ asked Jessie. 

“Oh, because no one knows who they are, 
or what they are. It's said he was a tallow. 
chandler, and had a large fortune left him. 
They have just that cat. He has taken a large 
house near us. I don’t know them, you know. 
By the way, you don't, I hope." 


receiving 


Jessie had grown suddenly crimson, and Dick 
feare! he had said something indiscreet. 

‘* No, [don't know them."’ 

“Oh, that’s right. That sort of origin al- 


way* makes me suspicious.” 


ing in her ears, that for the next five minutes 
she heard not a word her companion said. 

“There goes my father,’ suddenly cried 
Richard. ‘‘He is looking for you, I know, 
Let’s follow him ; you have to be introduced to 
such a lot of people. I must be off, too, or we 
shall have the Romleys falling foal of the 
Cheesemans, and there'll be blood spilt. Come 
along. 

They hastened away to the lawn. 





Everything wore a gala air there. The vi- 
sitors were arriving fast; a splendid collation 
was laid out in one of the tents, and a band of 
music was playing under the mulberry-trees. 
| The forthcoming archery fete at Hale Fields 
had been the talk of the neighborhood for days 
past. 

Jessie was an object of considerable interest 
to the guests. She was said to be a sort of 
| ward to Mr. Hale’s, and very rich; also there 
| Was some mystery about her fortune. Had they 
| knowm that it was a half-sovereign lent, years 
| ago, by Mr. Hale’s father to Zebedee Peck, the 








parpose he had so long meditated. 

It was only within the last hoor that his 
heart had failed him. 

Though Richard Mallet looked older and 
sterner, he was much the same man at heart. 
Time, however, had wrought some changes in 
him. Though still in the prime of life, his hair 
was tinged with gray, and his face had a har- 
der look than of old. He wore a better coat 
now, and had a black neckerchief fastened 
loosely round his throat. 


carried the hum and laughter of the guests to 
his ears. 

For the twentieth time, he «topped before the 
gates, and forthe twentieth time, he turned 
away again. 

At last, with an angry exclamation at his 
own irresolution, he opened the gates, and en 
tered the grounds. 

**Mr. Hale won't be able to see yon to-day, 
my man—he's engaged, and can't attend to 
business,’’ called out the lodge keeper as he 
went through the gates. 

“My business ain't with Mr. Hale,'’ said 
Richard, looking at the man, whose red face 
showed he had taken good care of himeelf in 
the general festivity. 

“Ob, it’s the back-door you want, is it/ 
Take that first path, then, to the right.’’ 

The man spoke with an insolent air. 


But Richard kept in the broad walk, and | 


went on as before. Suddenly, he came to a 
stop. He had heard his own name pronounced 
by some one behind his high laurel-hedge at 
his side. 

**Mallet’ Ah, that’s her name, is it? Well, 
she is certainly good-looking. But they say, 
poor thing, her family is net revoguizable. Ix 
it true?" 

** Quite true. 
to me herself. They do say her father is a com 


Mra. Hale has hinted as much 


| mon mason, and carries a hod on his shoulder 





The families are at) 


to this day. But however that may be, they 
are vulgar people—that's certain." 

Richard's lips became white as death. 

**What a mercy the child was removed from 
her friends in time!’’ continued the 
speaker. ‘Really, no one would now suppose 
her to be of low origin. With her money, you 
know, she may expect to make a good match 
one day, and «o get free of her fermer ties 
What a good thing she fell into the hands of 
the Hales—quite providential. Ah, here comes 
our hoat!’’ 

The ladies moved away: and Richard, 
his teeth set, and his foot crushing the gravel 
under his heel, «trode on to the house 


with 


One or two persons turned to look at him as 
he approached, but the majority of the guest 
were on the side-lawn, where the dancers were 


assembled and the marquee erected) so he es 


| caped observation. 





Quietly as Jessie had disclaimel acquaint | 
ance with the Cheesemans, there waa such a | 
sudden tamult in her heart, and euch a sing- 


“Ix my daughter in’ he 


inquired of the 
servant at the hall-door. 

He had walked straight up to the principal 
entrance. The man stared in surprise, and 
then, with a satirical glance at a walter near, 
replied 

**No, she ain't, ner won't be today, nor yet 
to-morrow. Your ain't partickler 
preesin’, I ‘ope ;"’ at his 
panion. 

You'll please to keepacivil tongue in your 


la Mix« Ma 


business 


and he winked com 


head, and answer my «juestion. 
let in?” 
** Mise Mallet ’ 
but you can't see her; 
The man stammered, chanyed hi. tone, ar 
stopped. ponte oe had warned him in time. 
“You'll havet show me int 


Yes, she’s about seomewlher: 


that lx, vou—von 


ne goudness to 
a room where I can speak to her, and then send 
and seek her.’’ 


Without another word, the man led the way 


| acrovs the hall, and ushered Richard inte the 
library. 
It was a handsome room—green and cool 


j 


with a large bow-window opening out into the 


garden, and an awning outside. Richard eouid 


see the gay company, and the band and t 


on the lawn. He caught sight of his own 
figure in a mirror opposite, but the contrast 
there did not trouble him. <A #trange self-con 
trol had come over him; there was an iron 
resolution written on his face 

He was standing gazing at the sacritiee of 
Iphigenia, in bronz+, oa the mantel-plece, aud 


was striving to find out its meaning, when he 
heard footsteps approaching. He turned, and a 
young lady and a gentleman entered the rom 


through the window. 

It was Jessie and Mr. Dick Hale 

For one tnowent they both stared at the us 
expected visitor in surprise; the next, Jew ie 
gave a low cry and sprang forward 

** Father'’’ 

Richard Mallet’s arms were 


folded on hi 


her eyes brighten ere long. There is a cheer- | hop-picker boy, that had laid the foundation of | breast, his face was cold and unmoved, but at 


ing influence in sunshine, green fields, and 
fresh air, hard to resist, and it was next to im- 


| 


this same fortune, they would perhaps have | that one word his arins opened, and be strained 


manifested less enthusiasm ; but, being igno- | her to hi heart. 


possible te be dull, seated by Mr. Hale's side. rant of this prosaic fact, several persons were Mr. Dick Hale disappeared. 
The wealthy hop grower’s genial face always did very eager for an introduction. 

Jessie | Richard, look 
been a small annuity to a young physician, as | was no archer, but she stood by and watched | “That's weil. 
& cheap and efficacious remedy for low epitited | the sports, well pleased when her old friend might." 
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| noble act, though | hadn't ought to have ask 


“Thou ain't forgotten my face, then!'’ said | od it."’ 


Though he spoke coldly, his lip trembled so 
he could scanely articulate. 

“Thou art changed since we met, girl. In 
stead of my poor lame lass, I find thee a lady 
grown."’ He scanned her over at arm’s- length. 

“I want to know, now, whether you are stil; 
my own child or not; I want te know whether 
they have changed your heart as well as your 
dress.— Stay ; don't speak yet; you may re- 
pent it. I have a question to ask you; I want 
to know whether you will leave these people, | 
and come home to your mother and me—that’s | 
the proof | want as to whether you are still my 
own child," 

Jeasie’s eyes fell. There was something +o 
cold and «tern in her father's voice, it made her 
heart shrink. : 

“Think before you speak ; there's much de- 
pends upon it. Are you ready to leave these | 
friends, and cast your lot with me’ Are you 
prepared to Nve with those who are not clever 
and polished, bat rongh unedicated people. | 
There is a deal to lose, bat I think there is | 
something te gain. We can give you love, 
Jeanie, such as you may never find else—"' He | 
suddenly stopped. ‘‘Answer me, my lass, 
which is it to be—go or stay?"’ j 

**1'll go, father."’ 

He loved her still; bis last words had de- 
celled her in a moment. 

**You'll go? And will you go contentedly! 
Wilt you go, feeling you ain't ashamed o' them 
you'll have to live with?" 

“Father! why do you put these cruel ques- | 
tions to me! I have prayed to God to bring 
us together every night of my life, Ashamed! | 
oh, you forget I am your child."’ 

Jeaate hid her face in her hands, and wept. 

“You say you ain't ashamed of me," said | 
Richard, with a strange expression gathering | 
over his face. ‘Then I'll put your words to 
the teat. Look at thie hand; it’s rough and | 
hard with labor; my boots are thick and ugly ; | 
the linen on my back is coarse; my coat ie | 
badiy cat; I don't look like a gentleman—any 
body may see that. Now, if you ain't ashamed 
of me, ccmmoth-looking as | be, take me ont 
through that window on to the lawn amongst 
those people, and tell them I’m your father. 


Dare you do it’ Dare you own me before ‘em 
all’? Speak ont." 

Jeasie turned deadly pale, and a spasm passed 
What was it her father asked ’ 
It was too much—too much. A hundred things 
forbade it: Mre, Hale's pride, the opinion of 
her frientd«, and Dick's words 
that very lay. She stood fumb and terrified, 
his 
"You've had time te 


over her face, 


worse than all '- 


Her father saw her irreselution, and 
breath came quick. 
think. 

There was & woment’s «thence, and then the 


She had coanted the 


Dare you do it? 


struggle Was at an etd, 
She passed her 
"Yes, father, I 


cost, and had triamphesl. 
hand over her brow, and said 
dare. Come’ 

She had reached the 
faltered. Before her was the gay and brilliant 
assembly. She stood spell bound at the sight, 


and a shiver pasaed over he 


wimlow, when her step 


can't do it,’’ whis 
pered Richard, Without 


word, he stepped back, and turned, and left 


“You can't then—vyou 


hoarse! y. another 


| her alone, 


first | 


five paces from her, 


* Father, 


But ere he had gone 


Jemsie wae at bis elle forgive me; 
I have no fear.”’ 
hatwd, looked up into his 


lowe, and iot him straight 


She put out her 
face radiant in her 
to the window, The next moment they «too 
io the ganten before all the people 

very eve wae Bxed on the young girl as she 
and 


crossed the lawn with hes 


walked up to the tent where Mr. and Mrs, Hale 


companion, 


amd a party of their friends (Canterbury gran 


dees, and quiet old folks, who did not dance) | 


Were aittiny 
‘Who sus Mis Mallet got 


“What a singular proceeding 


with her’’’ 
“In whe os 
corting one of the gardeners to the tent’ 
asked the young people on the lawn 


Kegardlens of all omments, Jessie never 


stopped till «he had remeleit the tent where 


her hostess -at 


Then and there, ina 
made known her father to Mr 


few simple words, she 


Hale. 


A buzz of astoni#hinent rose up around. 
Mre. Hale locket bewildered and confased , but | 
ere Jessie Lad dome «peaking, Me. Hale was at 
her side. 

‘*This i< vour ‘ather, Jessie, in it’ Then I 
am glad to make his aoqgaintance Mr 
Hale held out his and to Kiehard. ‘I have 
only seen you once before, Mr. Mallet (it was 


when your unele died); but I have not for 


gotten your behaviour then 


Mr. Haly prompt manoer had epared any 
thing like a ene, and relieved every one at 
once 

Sir, I thank ¥ that hitully «a But 
let ioe explain hew I va to intrude mayne f 
here.’ Richard tow erect and unembar 
raseed, with his hat off [ ain't a man to in 
teude myself anywhere, but [ hw! a reason for 
coming here, # ho may be awrong un, but) 
which | couldn't help follerin’ out. For now 
goin’ on *even vears, sir, | have been pining 


for the sight of my child, and all this time I 


have never meddied nor rfered with the 


edication I knew she ought to have. | come 


lown here to-day, «ir, t am her, apd nee if 
she «till loved me ae she used todo; bat lI 
come, Im afeared, in a -perit as might have 
led to no gowl. | tad grown mistrustfal, and 
thought she'd be changed, ant ashamed of 
me. So, when «he comes into your parlor 
Where | was waitin’ for he ust now, TL stewled 


my heart evair sf, bonny as she looked, and 


felt jealous of her fine dress and lady ways 
She said she was ready to go wi me, but «he 
seemed to be frightened like, I thought, and I 


Sol eaid tober (it was asodden 
I don 


doubted her «til! 


thought that come t know hew,): ‘If you'll 


crores that lawn Land in hand with me, and own 
eve you love 


r, before I'd 


time to consider o’ what I asked (1 waen't my 


me afore all these people, I'l! bel 


ine as you ought.’ Whereupon, « 


self just then), she stepped out of the window, 


and brought me straight into your presence, 
without a murmur ora blash. And Uiod love 


And so He will. It was a right 


her for it! 


ing down at his daughter. | 
I dida’t know but how you | 


Jeeale hid her face om her father’s arm, and 
he stopped. 

Kvery one was silent. The simple earnest 
ness of the man, and his erect yet modest 
bearing, had touched al! Present. 

“Mr. Mallet,"’ said an old gentleman, co- 
ming forward, ‘' | admire and sympathise with 


| your conduct. May (od bless your daugh- 


ter!" 

The old clergyman, a high dignitary of the 
church, laid his hand on Jessie's arm and led 
her to a seat. 

“Let me 
Mallet. 
heart."’ 

It was his lordship who spoke. Yoo; Mrs. | 
Hale might stare, and refuse to credit the evi- 
dence of her senses; but there was her noble 
guest actually shaking hands with a man with. 


shake hands with you, Mr, 
I homer both your head and your. 


5. 


— 





* Bet REPLI a 
aa history won't be « story, 

“It will be as good,” says grandfather ; “ amd 
“* you want & terrible name to it, Dick, eup- 
pose we wall it A Lead Man's Revenge f* 


WHY MRS, PHILLIPS IS SUCH A SOOLD. 


BY MRS. FY. D. Gage, 

“ What dove make Mrs. Phillips sould se" 
sald Mrv. Parsons to ber husband, as they left 
the home of the lady im question ot tine 
o'clock in the evening, September 30, 1864. 

“Oh, I don't know,” anewered Mrs. Par 
— “* guees may be she has some reason for 

“*T don't see what, I'm sure: if Thad as big 
& house as hers, and everything about ft so 
nice as the has, | would try to be a little geod 





out gloves! When a right reverend dean and “#tured before folks, any how." 


& peer's son had thas openly acknowledged | 
the stone-mason, no one was afraid of losing 
caste by addressing him. 

Jessie and her father would probably have 
become lions, had they not stolen off, through | 
Diek Hale's agency, to a quiet parlor, where | 


“Well, T don’t know, wife; that big house 
ain't just the thing, after all."’ 

“She never was content in the other.’’ 

“That's so; but there was a reason for that, 
tea,"’ 

“Yen, to be sure there was; but that was 
too little and mean for anything. I don't see 


| tain ladies pleased to term “the romantic in 


they were left alone to themselves. 

Of course, the archery fete at 
was long remembered in the neighborhood, 
aud gained considerable ec/at from what cer- 


Hale Fields | how she ever stood it."', 

“But she did stand it eighteen years, and 
| Faleed 0 family of nine children in one room, 
and one bed room, ten feet square, and a left."’ 


cident’ that terminated the day. “Tt was a shame—and he +o rich.” 





One summer evening, some few years later, 
a family group was assembled about the shade 


| Of a ayoamore, in front of a pretty farm-house | 


in Devonshire. 
The garden overlooked the sea, and, from 


| the seat under the young sycamore, the white, 


bird-like sails of the Gshing- boats coming up | 
with the tide, andthe great hall of a Plymouth | 
steamer in the distance, with ite smoke- plume 

trailing along the horizon, were visible. 

It was Richard Mallet and his family who 
were assembled in the ganden at Clif Farm. 

The father, with a roll of paper on his knee, | 
and pencil and compasses in hand, was plan- 
ning some improvements for the farmyard, — 
His wite, busy with her knitting, sat at a little | 
distance. One of the boys lay on the grass at | 
his mothers’ feet, reading to her; the other | 
Was watching the Ilymouth steamer through 
a telescope. Jersie, alone with her father, on | 
the beneh under the tree, sat with her hands 
clasped idly before ber, and her face fixed on 


the ea. She looked very pretty in that 
thoughtful attitude 
* Pather,’' «he said, euddenly, “Ll was jaet 


thinking how «trangely good has come out of 
Unele Zeb's wieked in 
tentions seemed to have carried with them 
thelr own frustration. He has knit us closer 
together than ever. I think | should never 
have known how much | loved you, had I not | 


evil in our two livee 


been separated from my home all those years; 
and | certainly never could have known how 
mach sou loved me." 

leusie took holi of her father’s hand, an 
she spoke, and looked at him with unutterable 
affection. 

You, Jessie, come out of evil in | 
And T think people | 
power to injure us than 


good hes 
our lives, as you «ay 


less 


they have, were we but trae to ourselves, As 


would often have 
long as you and thr rematued ao, Unele Zeb'a 
curse could never have done us any harm. 
We want more faith 


| 

Jennie, 

and in the goodness of our own Learta, and | 
| 


hh one another, 
then we'd see legs coldness and disunion than 


there is inthe world. But | mustn't preach , 
it's only your mother who says I'm as good as 
the parson, or who thinks me aa clever, blew 


He wife 


a fond «mile. are they | 


her heart'”’ wked toward his 


‘*Hlolloa, what 
there's Phil, shouting like | 


with 
up to there! See, 
mad'’ | 

There was evidently great excitement among 
the mother and her boy. 
“There he goes, father. There's the gentle 
out tihhing the other day, 
od fell inte the 


man who took us 


and jumped overboard when fy 


water 


A stranger wae standing near the edge of the | 
oliff beyond the garden wall, | 
“Oh, do ran and ask him te come in said 

eoen him there nearly 


the mother. “IT have 


every night thix week. and woudered whe he 


could be To think I didn't know him’ You 
go too, Jessie, you'll know how to tl ank him 
Here's your hat 
Jeanie took her father'« arm, and they eet off 
for the cliff As they drew near the «tranger, 
Jonnie ctuddeniy gra pel tight held of her | 
father's arin Oh, stop, father—stop' Look, 
| he’s coming this way!’ 
Jennie had recognized the figure before her 


it wae that of Mr. Dick Hale. 

He had been prowling about the neighbor 
hood fur some days past, in & «eoret sort of 
way, (Uite tinlike bi isual open behaviour, 
Wild dur ke iad Leen the ostensible object of 
his wanderings, ae the gun apen his shoulder 
yave eViddener it the sea fowl appeared 
only to frequent one part of the coast, and 
that was the immediate ueighborhom! of the 
Clift’ Faru 

It reejuired reat amount of persuasion 
upon Mrs. Mallet’« part to indace Mr. Dick 


Hale to enter the hous, and to stay and take 
And a4, upon returning to 


decided to 


supper afterwar la 
his Inight, he 


another week in the neighborhood, it i« 


inn at th retaain 


to le 


preeamed be spent a pleasant evenuluy 


A few veare farther on, and we ayaio he 
perp ata family at the (lif? Parr 


Hat thi 
ter’« fire, with the 


yroup 


titue they are ansetil by awit 


wind rambling in the chin 


ney, and the wave beating on the beach below. 
A «ray haired old man is going to t 
Christmas story to his grand children. Grand 


2 hia vouth, 


father hase «een «range changes *: nee 
and can tel! «trange stories too 

Let it be something true, gramdfather,”’ 
gays a bright-eyed littie girl on his Knee 


And let it have a terrible vame,’’ says 


Dick, a fine boy of mine 
tell you your mother's 


the 


* puppore, then, | 


history,"’ says grandfather ooking at 


young matron sitting by her hashand’s side. 
“Yes, grandfather, tell them that,’’ replie- 


the children's father 


| and he squeesed the hand a 


|} eonstant fretting don t arn 


land they always lowe 


“You, that's where she learned to scold. 
Mrs. Phillips was ope of the smartest girls in 
all the country round, and when he married 
her, had five hundred dollars laid up in cash 
from school keeping."' 

“You don't say." 

“I do, though." 

* And what became of it!'' 

“That's just what I was going to tell you." 

** Had he anything ?"’ 

‘Not adollar. I loaned him money to get 
hia Hoense; but she did not know it.'’ 

“Why, Mr. Parsons, you don't mean what 
you aay?" 

“True as preaching. Her father, old Mr. 
Cex, gave her that farm, and her five hapdred 
went to buy stock and tools to help along the 

rt year, Vhillips had been a little wild, but 
he turned in and worked like a good fellow, 
and no one made money faster in all Illinois 
than he. Bat somehow he never seemed to 
have a dime to spare for his family, over and 
above what jast kept them along. He added 
farm to farm, steck to stock, till he was the 
richest man inthe county, and yet she often 
had no help, The old cabin was crowded and 
dirty, and not dishes enough to eet a table, or 
wash-tubs and pots and kettles for home use."’ 

“Why, Mr. Parsons! and they live so fine 
now!" 

That wan'tall, She never had a door-yard 
or garden, the pigs would lay down on the 
door step, and an old sow once actually ran 
away with one of the children." 

** Died it bill it?" 

‘No, she saw itin time, aad beat her off 
with the broometick-—no thanks to him, 
though ; he always kept lis hogs round the 
door."’ 

[don't wonder she scolded, then." 

For five years she had all her water to 


| earry from the creek—never a cistern or well 


and when he dug the well, he put it down 
at the barn, so as to have it handy for the 

* The old carmadgeon !'' 

“Thave seen her packing wood from the 
timber, to bake bread for the workmen, on her 
own shoulders—indeed, be seldom had a stick 
of anything for Ler to use except old rails and 
twoken limba, and never had a stick ahead at 
that--just cut enough in the morning to last 
through the day, and often she was out before 
noon," ; 

T should seold, too 

that if he was 
cook him a meal 


‘My first wife used to way 
her basband she woald never 


lef victuals while his name was Jack Phillipe, 


if he did not do better,” 

“And would have served him right.’ 

‘*Yos, but Ellen, as we use to call her, did 
Bhe humored him in every 
an! | used to think 

ittle old cabin so 


not begin right. 
thing for foar or five years 
that she really made the 
comfortable and neat, that the fellow did not 
kuow how mean it war 

‘* Many a wife does that 

* Aye yes, and many a wife don't do it, 
ittle closer to his 
Bide. 

‘| know that, too, 

Well, she had three or 
lown 


was the cheerful reply 


four children, and 


got clean worked He was always mi 


ding round, hunting up cattl>, or going to mar 


| ket, or off making bargains, aod she began to 


fret and grow nervons, and the more she fret 


ted and worked the wore | must say 


it grew 
n ty koow that 


sauvthing 


1 wonder that woman don't loa 


mpathy of those 


the sv 


about them 


“That's true, Mr. Parson 

“* Well, things went oo for Ufteen years. She 
works! almost night an/ day, a» vou may say 
and her tongue kept time with her feet and 
hands. Ido telieve it was all that kept her 
alive. It gave vent to he ver-burdent 


heart and relleved her eaffering nerves, just 


cryin, 
having a surgical operation performe.t.’ 


ant groaning gives relief toa peron 


‘Or just as it gives you relief to groan when 
you have the toothache,’’ 

** Kxactly so, that’s the philosophy of it 
loged ber mouth and suflered in 


Bat five 


One that had 
silem « would have Aied years ago. 
up te the 
he took 
barn of a house, 


tas vou see# Bat Mr 
ef from hard work 


years age when everything was 


highest ire In the way of property 


a notion to build that areal 
inl farnieh a part of 


Phillipa never has 


ny rei 


He often says, she used to do all her work ir 


the cabin, and now she can't get along withont 
t« 
**No wonder, with such @ honse, and she = 
poor and sickly, and such a house fall.’ 
4nd the beys lived in the old heute t 


they don't know how to take care of anythin, 
and they know their father is rich, and spend 
money and smash round and never think of 
her, never ask her ts go out with them; never 
bring her any little present to cheer her; never 


relieve any of her cares—and so she frets on, 





“*T am writing to Alice, to say I shall be an- 

ull, | aveidably absent for a few days; that! have 

ext che | found you; that you are well, and send her 

thought | your love, and will come home to-morrow. 

would go and | You must go with me to the Police Court; you 

been hardly | must identify the body: [| will pay high to 
gh ber beart | keep names and details out of the papers 


remem bered * Bat where are you going, sir’ 
s aldresa, He did not answer her directly. Then he 
out of door, of | aaid 
stant from Bus “Norah! I must go with you, and leok on 
with what in- | the face of the man whom I hare so injured,— 
assuage her unwittingly, it is true; but it seems to me as if 
mneb she pitied |] had killed him. I will lay his head in the 
t herse ‘Mf unfit | grave, as if he were my only brother: and 
do ought lhow he must hare hated me! I camnot fo 
Pa a. of | home to my wife til! all that [ can do for him 
; had | is done. Then I go with a dreadfal seoret on 
gone omt/my mind. I shall never speak of it again, 
gage in| after these days are over. [ know you will 
k. Norah | not, either.”” He shook hands with her: and 
await the gen- | they never named the subject agsin, the one 
pretty secure | to the other. 
y probable Norah went home to Alice the next day, Not 
jaletly | a word was said on the cause of her abrupt de- 
h was ut-/| parture a day ortwo before. Alice had been 
shivering, | charged by her husband im hi« letter not to 
ted for | allude to the supposed theft of the brooch ; so 
she, implicitly obedient to those whom she 
p with | loved both by nature and habit, was entirely 
tel, into | silent on the subject, only treated Norah with 
landlady | the most tender respect. as if to make up for 
t giving | unjust suspicion. 
yuthority | Nor did Alice inquire into the reason why 
selfa good | Mr. Openshaw had been abeent during his un- 
t back | cle and aunt's visit, after he had once said that 
ng it was unavoidable. [He came back, grave and 
ae oe : ; : quiet ; and, from that time éorth, was curiously 
"pales : ©| changed. More thoughtful, ami perhaps less 
dp Aled ; 4 ; } active; quite as decided in conduct, but with 
4 ‘aa , t ‘ | mew and different rules for the guidance of 
u that conduct. Towarls Allsie he could hardly 
r evening | be more kind than he had always been; but he 
me was | now seemed to look upon her as some one sa- 
ol she | cred and to be treated with reverence, as well 
sir, which | as tenderness. He throve in business, and 
king to | made a large fortune, one-half of which was 
Openshaw | settled upon her. 


i 


4 


pen Long years after these events—a few months 

after her mother died, Ailsie and her “‘ father’’ 

(wtatol wee I the | (as she always called Mr. Openshaw,) drove to 
“Go away, ; P 4 ' annot live | a cemetery a little way out of town, and she 
‘od 18 ea allt a very sick and | was carried to a certain mound by her maid, 
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e commenced and with tremen- 
Ji. until 12 o'clock, barque Nor. 
of Neweastle, bound for St. John, N. B., 
e unmanageable, so that the tain or- 
i the foremast to be cut away, which was 
ily done, and in falling it carried away 
, and mizssenmast. The 


y, when the American 
sight. The sea at this 
and it was 

. The N had a sig- 


, which was acknowledged 
e Tuscarora hoisting the stars and 
, followed by the signals, “‘ We will save 
all if we can.” 

board the Tuscarora were nearly 300 pas- 
rs. Asshe bore down upon the barque, 
t became evident that the risk and danger to 
be encountered were ea and the passen- 
gers began to wonder who would be the volun- 
teers = - dared in such a sea to risk thelr lives 
in an open boat. It was decided in the morn- 
ing that the first mate, (Mr. Dickinson, ) should 
go in the boat, and upon coming upon deck he 
asked the third mate, (Mr. Williama,) a very 
smart young officer, if he would accompany 
him, and he immediately stated he would go. 

Things had thus far, when the 
captain of the Tuscarora (Captain Dunlevy) 
signalled to the captain (James Hill) of t 
barque Norfolk, stating they were about send- 
ing a boat to take them off the wreck, bat still 
there was a great difficulty yet to surmount, 
none of the crew being disposed to volunteer. 
Mr. Williama, the third mate, went to them 
and svoceeded in enlisting three of the men to 
acoompany them. The boat was now launched, 
and the first and third mates jumped into the 
boat, followed by the three sailors. Mr, Wil- 
tiams, the third mate, upon leaving, requested 
the boatewain, in the event of his not return- 
ing, to hand his money and clothes over to his 
mother when he reached Liverpool. 

Now the excitement, which had up to the 
vresent time been t on board the Tuscarora, 
oem intense. th Mr. Dickinson and Mr. 
Williams had already won the warmest feelings 
of regard from the ers for the kind in- 
terest they at all times manifested for the wel- 
fare amd comfort'of all, The barque was nearly 
reached, and just when they were within a few 
yards of her, she drifted, and came + 
stern foremost upon the Tuscarora’s boat, and, 
but Yor the promptitude in carrying out the 
orders to “‘ back water,”’ the five brave fellows 
wonld have been smashed. The danger to the 
boat now became fearfully great, as the barque 
rolled so quickly that it was with the greatest 
difficulty they could get the crew into the boat. 
It may be as well here to mention that when 
they started from the ship they did not expect 
to find more than six or seven hands on board, 
and therefore, when the twelye were taken into 
the boat, it was more than full; but this was 
their only chance of escape, as every sea threat- 
ened to send the barque to the bottom. 

After many hair-breadth escapes of being 
jammed between the boat and the side of the 
Larque, the whole twelve men were taken into 
the boat, and they pushed her off for the Tus- 
carora. The sea’ kept increasing. The boat was 
steered by the first mate of the Tuscarora, Mr. 
Dickinson and Mr. Hill, captain of the Norfolk, 
on their way back to the ship. It was observed 
that Williams, the third mate of the Tuscarora, 


jumped out of the best and got into 4 life-bnoy, | “™: 


to make more room for the shi ked crew, 
and kept in the water by the side of the boat 
nearly all the way back to the Tuscarora. Both 
mates of the Tuscarora Synod sy t ~~ 
stockings or 6 to re a swim 
in case the boat s - The boat left 
the ship at half-past 1 P. M., and did not re- 
turn te the Tuscarora until 4 o'clock, taking 
to go and return—a distance of not more than 
half a mile—24 hours. 

At 4 o'clock, in the afternoon the 
reached the _ safely put on board the 


ill-fated = with them a 
what they s in, as it was ible 
to save any of their clothes. +— 


immediately supplied them with all they re- 
quired to make them comfortable. The pas- 
sengers were also on the alert, and doy out 
oomgenins they could muster to add to their 
comfort, and the two mates and the three sai- 
lors of the Tuscarora, who had, at the most 
imminent risk of their lives, braved the dan- 
ger to save the crew of the Norfolk, rendered 
the crew every assistance. The shipwrecked 


sailors nearly worn out, they all 
said they could not have held out many hours 
longer. 


Trorsixs wy a Currcn— The Pastor in Prison. 
—The German church in the Fourth District, 
New Orleans, is divided, a minority upholding 
certain measures of the pastor, Mr. Presler, the 
majority, aanong whom are the trustees, bitter- 
ly opposing him, and having procured an in- 
junction forbidding him to officiate. On Sunday 
week the obnoxious ¢ attempted to 
enter the church, but was met by a deputation 
of the female members of the congregation, who 
told him that he had no business there, and 
could notenter. (On his disregarding this in- 
formation a scene ensued, which is thus de- 
scribed by the Crescent :— 
it seems, were fixed for contin- 
gencies, and no sooner had his reverence forced 
his way into the church, than they descended 
m like an avalanche, with cowhides, 
aud pepper and salt, and flour, and gypsum— 
articles, ay powdering hie Ine “y 4 

™ over with the 

latter. Thus beset, the had but one 
pnt mn wy wt « daw pe church 
—an operation which he performed to the satis- 
faction of all. A of the 
affair, went to see Presler, and asked if he wish- 
ed to have anybody arrestei; but he declined 
complaint against anybody. The richest 

the scene was, that the ladies 
and foari the preacher, 
and friends’ were standing 


HI 


were 
their husbands 
around as 


end here, however. He was arrested the next 


for contempt of in attem to 
after the issue of Bam aay Be; 
hours’ imprisonment. 
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May be obtained Weekty at the Peri dies Depots of 


ROSS & TOUSEKY, No. 191 Nasene *.. N.Y. 
HENRY TAYLOR, Baltimore, Md 

BURNF AM, FEDERHEN & CO., Boston, Mase 
SAPPORD & PARK, Norwied, Coan. 

HUNT & MINEA, Pittsburg. 

8. W. PEASE & CO., 28 Weat 6th &t., Cincinnati, 0. 
MeNALLY & CO., 173 Dearbors &., Chieago, I). 
A. GUNTER, No. @9 Third &., Loaeville, Ky. 
HAGAN & BROTHER, Nashville, Tenn. 

ELI ADAMS, Devenport, lows. 

F.. BEMON, Richmond, Va. 

MILTON BOULEMBT, Mebiie, Ae. 

J.C. MORGAN, New Orleans, La. 

JAMES DAVENPORT, St. Pau!, Minnesota 


States have it for sae. 





and the Correggiosity of Correggio, and con- 
tain, for instance, no portrait of Friedrich the 
Great—no likeness at all, or next to none at 
all, of the noble series of Haman Realities, or 
of auy part of them, who have sprung, not 
from the idle brains of dreaming dilettant!, but 
from the head of God Almighty, to make this 
poor authentic earth a little memorable for us, 
and todo a little work that may be eternal 
there. —Carlyle's Friedrich the Great. 

#® The general opinion is that the vainest 
of all birds is the peacock. We think the 
goose is the vainest. A goose, when entering 
a barn through the doorway, invariably bobs 
her head to avoid hitting the top. Evidently 
every goose thinks herself at least fifteen feet 
high. 

#@ There is no disguise which can long 
conceal Love where it does, or feign it where it 
does not exist.—La Kochefoucauld. 

pe® | think the first virtue is to restrainthe 
tongue; he approaches nearest the gods who 
knows how to be silent, even though he is in 
the right.— Cato. 

fP® \et friendship creep gently to a height 
—if it rush to it, it may soon run itself out of 
breath.—Fudler. 


THE STOCK MARKET. 
Congecten ror Tax Satcrpay Eventre Poser, 
BY WITHERS & PETERSON, BANKERS, 
No. 39 South Third Street. 

The following were the closing quotations for Stocks 
on Saturday ‘ast, The market closing steady. 











| Bid, Asked Bid Asked. 
| LOANS KAILROAD STOCKS & 
| US @ pr ot, 18% LOANS 

be pay “62 1% - | Pennaylvania R 














SATURDAY 
TER SATURDAY EVENING Post) 


DEXTER & BROTHER, Nos. 14 4 16 Ana %.,N.¥ | 


Periodica! deasers generally throughout the United 


| —s 


r ’ a » Ra 
EVENIN 
SEDENTARY HABITS. 
| There is mo class of the community more sab- 

ject to 

whose business compels them to be continually 
| within doors, either seated at a desk or standi 
behind a counter. HOOFLAND'S GERMAN BIT. 
| TERS will prove « true to these . 
and enable them to fulfill the duties of their sta- 
tion with a spirit and alacrity unknown to them 
before. These Bitters can be bea of any druggist 
or dealer in medicines at TSeents per bottle 


CAUTION'—Ina wee eas * 

colds, and lung diseases, siveyspecval Cow 
sumption will claim ite vietime. 

| if taken im time, can be arrested and cured. 

remedy is Dr Wistar's Baleam of Wild , 
C7” Bay none unless it has the written 

ture of ‘J. Butts’’ on the wrapper. 


pa Cancrix on Art.—The Berlin galleries, | MESSRS. SQUIRB, PARSONS & Co., in wri- 


ting from Brantford, » my: 

are made up, like other galleries, of goat-| paVis's PAIN KILLER cod 

footed Pan, Europa's Bull, Romulus’s she-wolf, | tomers are suffering from the want of it. It vos | 
bey 


—We are ont of 
some of our cus- 


from its own merit, acquired p= cee | 


in the whole category prepare 
old by druggists, 


tions. 





WATCHES, JEWELRY, SILVER azp PLATED 
WARE.—First clase constantly on band 
The subscriber paying eash for every article is en- 
abled to sell goods at low prices. Taos. W. 
Baity, 622 Market Philada. = er11- 18 


MARRIAGES. 


OF" Marriage notices must always be accom 
panied by a responsible name. 














Dec. 26th, 1858, at 1410 Hanover St., Kensing- 
ton, by John G. Wilson, V.D.M., Mr. Acagat 
Ercumonry, to Mies Caruanixe Fatepiery, both of 
this city. 

Deo, 24th, at the same place, by the same, Mr 
Joun Cunnts, of Puiladelphin, Pa. to Mise Man- 
Garnet MeCreccann, of Gloucester city, N. J 

At Oak Mulgey, om the 23d ultimo, by the Rev. 
D. B. Winfall, Me. A. J. Jounson, to ins 0. D 
Worsaam, youngest daughter of Daniel Worsham, 
Esq. all of rheld, Ya 

On Thursday, Deo. 30th, at the residence of Dr. 
.A. D. Markley, Mon ryville, Pa. by the Rev. 
Jos. F. Jamison, Mr. Bens. F. Dane, of Philads 
to Miss Aweuia A. Marxver, of the former place 

On the 26th ultimo, by the Rev. J. A. MeKean, 
Mr. Josara H. Pavut, to Miss Many A. Sreres.e, 
both of this city. 

On the 16th ultimo, by the Rev. Dr. John Me- 
Dowell, Mr. Jonun Lane, of Cincinnati, Ohio, to 
Mies Frances W. Frirz, of Upper Darby, Del 


county, Pa. 

On the 16th of Nov. by the Rev. A. Atwood, Mr 
aoe Hoop, to Mies Many Hanson, both of this 
city. 

in the 13th ultimo, by the Rev. J. H. Kennard, 
Mr. Epwanp R. Buatrwen, to Mise Mantna A 
Cummines, both of this city. 

On the 23d ultimo, by the Rev. T. 8, Johnston, 
Mr. Groner S Mitcen, to Mise Mania J. Brown, 
both of this city 

On the 23d ultimo, by the Rev 
Casren Dovenrary, to Annum E. Beestey, both 
of this city 








| 
| 
| 
| 
Keyrer, aged 29 years 
| 


| DEATHS. 


OF" Notices of Deaths must «lwaye be accom 
panied by a responsible name. 


| Onthe 27th ultimo, Mary A. Braver, aged 
38 yeare 
| On the 27th ultimo, Capt 
aged 77 years 
| On the 28th ultimo, Mrs. Racaen A. Weaver, 
| aged 38 years 
On the 27th ultimo, Witttiam C. Granam, aged 
43 years 
On the 24th ultimo, Many Brown, aged 65 
On the 28th ultimo, Mrs. Hawwan M. L. Cres 
BON 
| On the 28th ultimo, Mrs 
| W. Spratt, aged 43 years 
| On the 26th ultimo, Witsos P 


Wittiaw FPremine, 


Evizanera, wife of J 
Vasey, MD 
| aged SI years 
On the 27th ultimo, Mrs. Evizapera Mc Kinvey, 
| aged 68 years. 
| On the 25th ultime, Dewirr C Buack, aged 
25 years. 
| On the 24th altimo, 
aged 57 years 
On the 26th ultimo, Samve. Inons, aged 51 
On the 25d ultimo, Oris Amuipon, Esq. aged 
87 years 
On the 23d ultimo, Canotine W. wife of John 


Mr. Annanam Hancxen, 





PTICAL AND MATHEMATICAL 


( 


Spectacles, Spy Glasser, Magic Lanterns (pera 


| Glaeses and Microscopes, Stereoseopes in every 


| Variety, with one of the largest assortinent of 


Views ever offered in Philadelphia, of Groups, 
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BANK NOTE LIST. 
Corgecrep ror Tur Sarcrpay Evexixe Poet, 
BY WITHERS & PETERSON, BANKERS, 
No. 39 South Third Street. 

Philadelphia, January 1, 1859. 


PENNSYLVANIA. I Georeia 


Solvent bks par to 4 dis; Solvent banks 4 dis 


Solv bks } to 13 dis Commercial and Ag- 
Nowru Canouina. ricultural bank, 
Solv bks ito 14 dis Galveston 10 div 
CAamAaDa 
Solv bks 1 dis 


PHILADELPHIA CATTLE MARKETS. 
The sales of Beef Cattle amounted to about 
1400 head, at prices about the same a* the pre 
| vious week, with a brick market. The following 
lots wore sold at Wardwell’s Avenue Drove Yard 
10 head, J Miller, Chester co, extra, $104, 95 Me 
Quad, Mooney & Co, Ohio, 74@10:, 23. B Young, 
Jersey, 88}; 37, J Barearett, Va, 74(@8}j, 2% 
Strickland & Co, Ohio, 83@10}, 15, Baldwin 4 
Scarlet, Lancaster, §(@10; 53, Huthat & Co, Va 
8@9%j; 23, D Richey, Washington co, 74@9j, 25 
Baldwin & Underwood, Chester eo, 8@ 9, 18, Wm 
Fuller, Fayette co, 7@ 10; 45, Zarman & Fivher 
Va, 7@9; 16, | Abrabams, Ohio, 9@10. Sheep— 

arrived, and sold from $3 to 4.50 F head 
being 9(@10e P M dressed. Cows—260 arrived 
Extra sold at $40 to 50; middiing $20 to 25, dry 
$15 to 25. 

The following sale: of Beef Cattle were made at 
the Bull's H Drove Yard: —12 bead, Thos We! 
| lington, M4, en 85, Cochran & MeCail, Che 

ter, 8)@M; 44, MeCail & McFillen, do, 54 (G10 

37, We H Forrest, do, §j@2j, 22, R Neely, do, 84 

@%}: V1, W Alexander, do, #}@9i; J MeFillen 

do, 994; 33, B Hood, do, 8j@10. 21, W Alex 
| ander, do, 7@0; 24, A Kimble do, 9@ 10; 54 
| Kimi. & Co, Pipecbors,. 8@10; 35, Beott & 

2 





Kimble, Chester, 8@10; } jilliams, do, 9@ 
91; 5, E & L Chandler, do, 74@9; 4%, J Todd 


| Pitteberg, §@10, 19. —— Power, Chester 8(@9: 


Views on glare, 


| of Egypt, Italy, Holy Land, France and America, 


| 
| 
Landscaper, Flowers, Shells, 4c 
| 
} 


| White Mountain, Niagara, West Point, and vicini- | 


| ty of Philadelphia, 


| 
| 


Relief notes 4 dis Sovrm Canouina 
New Jensry | Solv bhe } dis 
Solv bks par to 4 dis! ALABAMA 
DELAWARE Solv bks 1 to 3 dis | 
Solv bks par to 4 dis Mississirrr | 
MaryLanp All bke uncertain 
Baltimore + dis) LouIsiaNna 
Solv bks ito j dis Solv bke I dix 
New Yor«x | Onto 
Solv bks per to 4 dis! Solv bks 3 dis | 
Mains. | Kentucky 
Solv bks i dis} Solv bke ] dis 
New Hamrsaine. | Inpiama 
Solv bks dis | State ban ] dis 
Vexmort. ILuisois 
Solv bks i dis | Solv bks 14 dis | 
Conxgcticut ! Miasovr: 
Solv bks i dis Solv bke i die 
Massacuoserts Tesnessne 
Solv bks dis Old banks 2 dis 
Raope Istaxp Micnicas 
Bolv bk« i dis Bolv bke 14 dis | 
Vineimia j Wisconsin 
Bolv bks j to ] die Solv bke 14 dis | 
Dist. or Cotumsta Texas 


Cases of Mathematical Drawing Instruments for 
Schools and Engineers—Vhilosophical Apparatus 


4c., for vale by JAMES W. QUEEN 
O20 Chertnut St, near Tenth 
7" Catalogues gratic jan® St 


GROVER & BAKER’S 
CELEBRATED 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINES, 
A NEW STYLE. PRICE, $50 


495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
18 SUMMER &ST., BOSTON. 

730 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 

137 BALTIMORE ST., BALTIMORE, 

58 WEST FOURTH STREET, CINCINNATI. 


These Machines sew from two «pools, and form « 
seam of unequalled rtrength, beauty and elastici 
ty, which will sot rip, even if every fourth etiteb 
be cut. They are unquestionably the bert in the 
market for family ure 

OF SEND FOR A CIRCULAK UD 
is 


wet2e 


SIXTEEN YEARS 


THE 


WILDS OF AFRICA. 


1,000 AGENTS WANTED, 
to ell DR. LIVINGSTONE S TRAVELS 
AND EXPLORATIONS daring « residence 
of Sisteen Years in the Wilds of Africa This ise 
work of thrilling edventures and hair breadth es 
Capes smong tavage beasts and more ra age men 
Dr Livingstone war alone and unaided by any 
white men, travelling with African attendants 
among different tribes and nations, al! strange te 
him, and many of the and altogether 
forming the mort astonishing book of travels the 
world he veer \il our Agents acknowledge 
t it the mort «slable book published The most 
liberal commission made to Agents in swall or 
large quantities For particulars, address 

J. W. BRADLEY, Pallisher 

4" North Fourth Philadelphia 

pied rent by mail on receipt of the priee, $1 25 


ets tf 





ever 


street 


ASD WOSDERFULI: 

jones for performing nearly 259 
wonderful and astounding Tricks of Siei f 
Hend and Ventriloqaiem, performed by the great 
Wizard of the North If you want to astonish 
thousands and make your fortane, rend for this 


'TRASGE 
W) Fal ru 


bouk—ent to any person by mail for 25 cents 
Address FRANKLIN JAGGEKS 
It Calhoun, Lilinois 


G 


disease of the digestive organs than those 


W. Kenney, | 


INSTRU MENTS.—A large assortment of 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
Thirty-five cents « tine for the Oret insertion 
Thirty cents o line for «ach sabreyuent insertion. 
| Dewble Colume Advertisoments—One dollar « 
Mine for every insertion. 

OF” Payment le reqaired im advance 





SOME OF THE 


NEW AND INTERESTING \OLLMES, 


JUST ISSUED BY 


TICKNOR & FIELDs, 
BOSTON. 





IL 
REV. F. W. ROBERTSON'S LECTURES AND 
ADDRESSES ON LITERARY AND SOCIAL 
; wniform with the Sermons §1 





Il. 
MR&. FANNY KEMBLE'S POEMS, « new and en- 


=e in one beautiful printed vo- 
lume, ¥l 


BOOTLAND, Bdited by Mrs. Silsbee. TS ots 
IV. 

THE SCOURING OF THE WHITE HORSE, or, 
The Long Vacation Holiday of a London 
Clerk. By the author of ‘‘Behool Daye at 
$1 


{In a few days. | 





ve 
THE LIFE and LETTERS of DOUGLAS JER- 
ROLD. By his Son Blanchard Jerrold, 1 vol 
16mo. [In a few days. | 





VL 
ARAGO'S BIOGRAPHIES OF DISTINGUISH 
ED SCIENTIFIC MEN. Translated by Ad. 
miral Smyth, Baden Powell and Robert Grant, 








/A YACHT VOYAGE OF SIX THOUSAND 
MILES. By Lord Dufferin. $1 

X. 
THE LIFE AND TIMES OF BSIR PHILIP 


SIDNEY, with fine Steel Engravings 861 
XI. 


or, ARTIST LIFE IN 


ERNEST CARROLL 
ITALY 75 ote 


| 
| 
| 


Xi. 

THE COURTSHIP OF MILES STANDISH AND 
OTHER POEMS. A new volume by IL W 
Longiellow. Lvol. Ismo. 75 ets 

XII. 

A JOURNEY DUE NORTH. By George Augurtus 
Sala lvol, Mmo §1 

XIV. 

SIR WALTER RALEIGH 
with other mapers 
Edited by himself 


AND 
iy Charles 
lvol I2me 


His TIMES 
Kingsley 
$1.25 





XV. 





|THE AGE—A COLLOQUIAL SATIRE, AND 

| OTHER NEW PORMS. ty the author of 

‘Festus.’ Lvol. I6mo 5 ote 

XVI. 

| LIFE OF GEORGE STEPHENSON, Kailway 
Engineer By Samuel Smiles Lvol. I2mo 
$1,25 

XVII. 

TOM BROWNS sCHEeOL DAYS AT RUGBY 

lvol. Iémo 61 
XVIII. 

TRELAWNEY'’S RECOLLECTIONS OF SILEL 
LEY AND BYRON Lvol) I6mo. 76 ete 
Second Edition 

XIX. 
| RAN AWAY TO SEA By Maywe Reid 1 vol 
l6mo 7) ctv 
‘en 
| XX. 
| WHITE LIES. By Charles Reade. I vol. Ime 
$1,25 
| XX. 
Wil 1 vol Ifime 


DOUGLAS JERROLD 
75 ete 


ry” Any work publiched Ly TICKNOR & 


PEECEL.DS will be went free of postage, on re 

ceipt of price jank It 
~T4 ‘a 

| $2,000 A YEAR. 

| ANY PERSON (Lady of Gentleman,) in the Uni 


| ted States, possersing a emall capital of from $4 
to $7 can enter into an easy and respectable busi 
by which from §5 to $10 per DAY can ne 
For particulars, address (with stamp,) 
ACTON & AYRES 
41 North Sixth St, Philada 


nes. 
REALI“CEL 


oct 30-tf 


THE BEST SEWING MACHINE IN LSE, 


LADD, WESTER & €0.,, 


20 CHESTNUT 81 jand at 


PREMIUM HONEY. 1 have @ valaable 

receipt for making Honey, which I will send 
te any person on the receipt of One Dollar It 
cannot be told from the bee honey It ia fore ipe 
riot to any other It has taken the premiums at 
yur faire. Ite cost iv very trifling Rend at once 
and get one. Address WM. L, BENSON 


l Amity Mill. Nordeman Co, Tenn 
BOOK FOK THE 88K by Doctor, 
F SAMUEL © FITCH “ix Lectures on the 
Causes and Cure of Consumption, Aethma. Lror 
chitit, Heart Disease, Dyepepria, Female € 
plaints, and Chronic Disea generally (hound 
“0 pager, 20 engravings y Dr. SAMLEL 
PITCH, explaining the author catment y 
whieh he both prevents and cur the al 1 
eanre 
This book hae been the me f saving thou 
sanie of lives Price, 25 cents ent by mail 
t- paid, for 40 cent i 
Atply to Ihr = FITcu 
Offer 718 Broadway New Vork 
J” Consultation prreonall y r y letter, free 
oc23 1st 
TORK FOR THE WINTER WILL 
\ be furnished by ding a «tam r three 
ent piece fur particulars to = M MYRICK 
1s 4t Lynn, Mare 
‘OMETHING SEW. ‘orsts Wastep 
" Eusiness honore Will pay a weekly salary 
$18 to § “mall tal required 
humbug For partwula close stamp, and 
address 4. fb. MARTYN 
feed 130 Pla New Hampshire 


POST, JANUARY 8, 
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WILLIE WINKIR'S NURSERY SONGS OF | Byerything connected with the GAS-FITTING 


Rugby,'’ with IMustrations by Richard Doyle, | any Repairs or Extensions of the Pipes, however 


| 












1859. 


REMOVAL. 


ARCHER, 
WARNER, 
MISKEY & CO. 
HAVE REMOVED 
~~ THEIR 
NEW STORE, 
Ti® CHESTNUT #T., 
ANOVE SEVENTH, SOUTH BIDE. 


y 


ee — 


LOOK, BOYS! 
HERE'S THE BOOK FOR YOU! 


WILD SPORTS 
ADVENTURES IN THE PAR WEST? 


BY FREDERICK GRRSTABCKER. 
WITH 8 CRAYON DRAWTNGS, 
Most Splendidly Executed, in Oil Colar. 

Prive 61,00. , 


THIS BOOK HAS NO EQUAL! 
IN SPLENDOR AND BRAUTY OF ILLUSTRA- 
TION, (f SURPASSES ANYTHING OF 
THE KIND YET PUBLISHED. 





Their new position will give them additional & 
cilities for displaying their large assortment of 


CHANDELIERS, 


BOTH FOR GAS AND OIL. 


PENDANTS, ee 
BRACKETS, CROSBY, NICHOLS & CO., 
LAMPS, PUBLISHERS, 
GIRANDOLES, HT WASHINGTON #T., BOSTON. 


We have alse Just Published, 
EXPRESSLY FOR THE HOLIDAYS, 
A Book which Bvery Boy and Giri 
Should Read! 


THE LIFE OF GEO, WASHINGTON, 
Written for Children. By BE. Cecil. With 
Six Colored Engravings, I6mo. Price 75 eta. 

The same with Siz Engravings. plain, 60 ots. 


BRONZES, &o. 


business will be kept on hand 

They would call attention to their continuing, 
as heretofore, the Introduction of Gas Pipes inte 
Stores, Dwellings and Public Buildings. 

The Altering or Refinishing of the Fixtures, or 


small, will be attended to by obliging and expe- 


rienced workmen deod-6 A WILL AND A WAY. Tales Translated 
from the German. With Six Engravings, 
, ' printed in OF) Colors, Ifmo Price 75 ot. 

SP LANDRETHS RURAL REGISTERG® | weet) vine AND manvecer, Tum 

: Transiated from the German. With Six En- 

ALMAWAC m FOR THE YEAR 1660, gravings, printed in Oil Colors 16me. Price 
For Gratuitous Distribution, 15 ote 
Contains a Monthly Calendar for the Farm, the , 

Vegetable Garden, the Flower Garden, the Green. | THE AGK OF CHIVALRY. Part 1— King 


House, de., to which is added a complete Cata- 
logue of Garden Seeds, with full directions for 
planting 

Catalogues of Flower Seeds, with directions for 
Culture, Catalogues of Agricultoral Implements, 
Horticultural Tools, aleo furnished gratia, upen 


Arthur and his Knights. Part —Welsh Pope 
lar Tales. By Thomas liulfinch, author of the 
Age of Fable.’ With Six Engravings. 12me. 
Price $1 

The same with Six Engravings, elegantly primte 


$1. [To a few days.) 
Vil. 
THORNDALE, or, THE CONFLICT OF OPT. | 
NIONS. I vol. I6mo. $1,25 
x application DD, LANDRETH & #ON, 
es oe a Vill. . Agricultural and Beed Werehouse, ed in Gold and Colors Price $1, 25. 
c AS HOURS, By the author of © The | 1% =No#, 32.4 23 South Sixth St, Philed 
Homeward Path,’ &e ” vol iémo 50 oy ™” . Ne oe OL, Palade U7" The above works will be found among the 
IX. 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


| 


| the cost of importation, to close out, as nearly as 








| 


best and most attractive published this season, 
being elegantly bound and illurtrated 





A NEW WORK BY REV. MR. DEXTER. 


| STREET THOUGHTS, Henry M 
INustrated with Wood Engravings, 
l6mo 


JI LEVY & 


At 


c@., 


L.. ly Kev 


Dexter 


ARK NOW 
designed by Dillings 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 
A LARGE VARIETY OF GOODS, 
SUITABLE FOR HOLIDAY PRESENTS, 
ern AB 

SILKS AND SILK ROLKS, 
EMBROTDERTES, 
LACK ARTICLES, 
SHAWLS, 
CLOAKS, 


OFFERING, 


N DECEMBER 
THE AMERICAN ALMANAC AND 
REPOSITORY OF USEFUL KNOW. 
LEDGE, For the year 1859 L2mo. Price §1 


Uy Orders for the Trade roiicited 





CROSBY, NICHOLS &CO.,, 
117 WASHINGTON ®T,, HOWTON, 
re YOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS “Sm 


WINTER DRESS GOODS GENERALLA, | 3 7T0 $10 PER DAY. 


All the above articles are offered at prices below ees ; 
WANTED, Persona in every Town and ¢ ounly 


in the Union, Local and Travelling 


AND 


possible beiore the New Year, the balance of 


WINTER STOCK. 


I. J. LEVY & CO,, are now having ma 
nufactured for them in Kurope, a variety of 


NEW GOODS, 
FOR THE SPRING TRADE, 


The induc ements are 


AN HONORABLE, NEW AND PAYING BUSINESS, 
| Introducing ARTICLES of Usility, Beauty end 
Novelty, requiring bat small captal (§15 
Retailing at prices within means of every person 
demanded in coery Family, Store and Manufac 
tory All Quick Sale, and aflord Large Profts 
Kecrywhere Looks giving full deve riptions, refer 
| ences and notices, sent by mail on receipt of three 


Which they will receive early in the reason centrtamp Address 
| S. J. BESTOR, 
. '‘ —T on we oy haa A No, 43 8, “hird Bt. "hilae 77 
SM) AND SIL CHESTNUT STREET, | aes ve 
linporter and Wholesale liealer in Watches 
VHILADELVHIA. Jewelry, 4 
dee 1s-tf 


PLEASE TO READ THIS,—If you want 
employment, send at onee for Mr SEALS 
CTRCULAR TO BOOK AGENTS Our Publica 
tions are considered among the mort saleable 
Address, post-paid, KOBEKT SEARS, Publisher 
deed ist fmt Willinin Street, New York 


AMERICAN WATCHES, 
We bave now on hand an aseort fot 
ment of the celebrated American 


BOOK AGENTS! 
WANTED), to sell RAPID SELLING, Valuable 
Family Works, at Low prices #(TH INTERESTING 

| ConTENTS, and Superbly Colored Plates For 
eiroulare, with full particulars apply, if you hve 
| Rast, te HENRY HOWE, 0698 Naceau Street, New 
York; if you live West, the «ame 818 Main = 
Cineinpati mhid ¢f 


Lever Watches They possess great advantages | , . 4 
over the English or Swiss, being less complicated The Bert Thing af ~< ¥* - 1 I’'riee Sent by 
more durable, and not eo liable to get out of order we ae : 
bor keeping time they are unrivalled Persone ir TE°HE ILE STHATED ANNUAL Rie 
want of a good Wateh are invited to eall and «ts GISTEROF KURAL APPAINS POR Is5d— 
amine them. Also on hand an assortment of Ea: Containing practical information for the farmer 
lich and Swiss Watches, Jewelry and Silver Ware. | and hberticultariet Lmbellished wih 144 engre 
CASSIDY & BALL ving*, including Houses, Farm luildings, Imple 
jeS-tf No. 02 South Becond &t., Philada | mente, Domestic Animale, Fru Flowers de 
Vrice 25 cents Address 
> LUTHER TUCKER A SON, Albany NY 
NEW BUOKS FOR AGENTS, %,* Agents wanted in all pa { the uLtry 
S000) ONLY BY SUBSCHIPTION, | te whom twelve copier will be sent post paid, for 
2 rer quantities express on till mo 
WANTED —An Agent inevery County, to engage ~ mer hays ad quantities by expr Pro A 
orabl . ell.eows 
in the ealeof beautifully ILLUSTRATED WORKS — - 


Cireulare, giving full information, with Terme te 





Agent+, and a fall liet of my Publications, sent on . s 
—* pUANS RULISON, Publisher, Fel rr é tis: 
erat No 33 Third =t., Phila, Pa XVENT LEG var 
TO INVENTORS AND PATENTEES Ste Cp ge | 


PHILADELPHIA. © 


ELLIOT & PATTEN procure AMERICAN. ™ 
a POREIGN PATENT I attend te all be The AKM and HAND are so perfect imitations 
b pertaining there lnquenrtes re ‘in of nature that the wearer « + quite annotioed 
th relty and pater ty of tnhveutions The joints of the elbow, writ, Gngere and thumd 
sucre witha r) Agency opps main are ali gracefully t ved by elaetee tendons, end 
entrar Patent Office, Washington, Dietrict retlered useful to tt m 
Columbia feb23 eowtl THE PATENT LEG has been in \2 years 
and the tor has received ‘ere tm petutore) 
tAVING FUND VATIONAL SAFETY fifty moet homeorary oon is from 1 asus = 
“ ecventil n he rity * cites @ 
S TKUST COMPANY, Watnat Stree, O\t among oe ie treat Uieske te 
: uth Wee , az (, Philadely " AU the Wontn's Exniartioss Lospes and New 
nvestmer ’ ret t are eearitic« hiterest ‘ Ne ly 000 luob« - . 
hive Ven (est pen every day, and on Mor . ae <a eage is <a ya br eg A 
lay and ibe lay evenings till Vv « lock Patent ’ vives 
Is oet an iets g og full tnformatior «nt grete 
ery applicant Bb. FRANK PALMER 
‘ WANTED 85 & BEG per lay ly a 37G Chestnut st Vhilads 
d proit 4 ma apply “end a red ‘ 
pur t PAKL. 089 Franklin ft NY 
FEVER AND AGUE! 
A BURE CURE' 
{HOOSD-HAND WiStbowWs, BOTH 
Ss daott , tu ar r Churehe 1 other Wks. VICTORIA BEEE'S thou) MADE 
, at the Dep ’ eth, al KEMEDY POR FEVER AND AGLI has sewer 
rr een known to fal It is ‘ imple and 
1HAN W ELLI ful ingredier O " an heneet 
san, it is hur © money will be re 
arned if « ar ‘1 «fleeted within t 
| te 1 THE BEST OF HONEY: aiid saline ban Gena - heer ang tae 
' lh yi for making H 4 pati t will be sent by mail im the form of a 
: ae 4} powl with directions for ase. on receipt of $1 
One Boll fein « eee | Addi MRS. VICTORIA BELL 
. } I +s mS , ; , th a Union Square Post-Ofice, New York City 
t 1. boa ! Dotlare a Try it, and you will hereafter gratefully ac- 
lay t y 4 ’ t »wake it and &D wledge yourself to be “ wo great shades 
they bad at any re for Petty Cents — Oy For the benefit of the suffering poor this 
kvery fam.!y i th seiighial luxury, . remedy will be sent to any address, free of charge 
for any la i teem miiputes, atany al any time between the 7th aud 2ist days of De 
~ 4 K GARKINER After the latter date the regular price 
le tt Peace Dale, RT ed dee 18-4 
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8. 
Wit and Gumor. 
SCIENTIFIC DISCUSSION. 


A most animated dispute cocurred on Cross 
street, a few days ago between Cato Brown 











and Jim Totton, two factory hands, employed | 


in ome of the tobacco factories, well known for 
their extenstve information on all selemtific pub 
jects. The question under discussion war the 
shape of the earth. Cate contended that it 
was flat and stool om « big rock, « theory 
which when advanced, drew forth the follow- 
ing dialogue — 

Jim—You argors dat de world ts fist and 
stands on big rock—now | want you to tole me 
what dat reek stand on! 

Cate —Nigger, I'se s'prined at your igne- 
rance' why it stands om annurer big rock. 

Jim (Confident that he had his opponent 
cornered)—But what dows bofe of dam rocks 
stand on * 

(ate ~( After a moment's healtation)— Why, 
dar t+ rocks al) de way down. 

Jim—(With a pompors air)—My colored 
friend, I'se sorry to ene sich ‘splays ob remiti- 
gated obscurity in a gemman ob your egralted 
pertentions: allow me who has experienced 
superior opportunities, to correct de wery 
d eprersion you has, and inform 
you dat dis «arf is 
axles. 

Cate—I knew bew to depreciate de feelin 
dat promps you to distend to dis nigger de in 
formation dat you furnish on de question dat 
we |e at present debatin'’, and wid all reference 
to s'perieor opportunities to which you take 
occasion to prelude, 1 must disagree wid you 
om de freory dat you advances. Kase if de 
world wah round and turned on arles, woulde't 
de axle-trees broke down and «pill all de peo. 
ple in the street’ Answer me dat. 

It le unnecessary to add that Jim was ut 
terly confounded, by Uie overwhelming argu 
ment, and foreed to ‘knock under’ to the 
superior intellectual attainments of hia op 
ponent. 

A Romaste Warnes. an evening not 
bong since, Mise P-———, a beautiful young 
lady, was engaged to marry two gentlemen at 
the same hour, Mr. (i.——— and Mr. MA. 





round and devolves on 


At the appointed time, theese two hopeful lords 


of creation male thelr appearance, ready and 
equipped with lawfal credentials, no doult 
each exulting in his good fortane as being the 
“ehosen of her heart,’ and around his vivid 
fancy played etherlal beings, that pictured t 
his imagination ‘ felle of Kden and skies of 
light." The Rev. Mr. W— was engaged | 
by both of them. (On the arrival of the parties 
at the bride's house, each claimed her hand, to | 
the utter astonishment of the other, and valli. | 
antly contended for the prise. 

The parson had « private interview with the | 
contending parties, and, finding they could 
mot settle the matter satisfactorily, suggested 
that they leave it to the public decision of the | 
bride, to which they at length agreed. She | 
was apprised of the fact, and accordingly met 
them both in a room filled with guests. Kev. 
Mr, W————— then told her that Mr, G——— 
and Mr. M-——— _ were present, and presented | 
claims for her hand in marriage, each having 
Hoense to that effect, and she must now, in the 
presence of these witpesses, decide which 
should be the favored one. 

There they stood, side by side 

The bridegroom and the blushing bride , 

Around ber form. so fair and light 

A spotless robe of simple white , 

A blush ber brighter brow © erspread 

Aa nhe bravely raised her head and said,’ | 








‘IT believe I tale the one with the * pallens 
paket "Wag This be ing her decision, Mr, 
@-— lelug rejected, withdrew, and the 


ceremony war performed as solemoly aa the 


owasion would admit.— Weatern /Mper. 


A Sewerrive Hones An anecdote, (Nustrative 
of the wit of the Irish * 
rounds in Dublin. Mr. ——— ix a man of al 
lermanic proportions, Me chartered an ont 
side oar t'other day at Island Bridge Rarrack, 
and drove to the port-office, On arriving he 
tendered the driver sixpenoe, which was strict 
ly the fare, though but scant remuneration for 
the distance. The Jarvey saw ata glance the 
emall coin, but in place of taking the money 
which Mr. ———. held in his hand, he busted 
himeelf putting up the steps of the rehicle 
and then, going to the well at the back of the 
ear, took thence a piece of carpeting from 
which he shook ostentatiously the dust, and | 
straightway covered his horse's head with it. 
After doing #0, he took ‘‘the fare’’ from the | 
pansenger, who, surprised at the deliberation | 
with which the jarvey had gone through the 
whole of these proceedings, inquired, “why 
did you cover the horee's head!’ Te which 
the jarvey, with a humorous twinkle of his 
eye, and to the infinite amusement of the ap- 
pturing bystanders, replied, “ Why did I cover 
the horse's head! Is that what you want to 
know! Well, because | didn’t want to let the 
decent baste see that he carried so big a load 
so far for one little sixpence?’ It should be 
added, in justice to the worthy citizen, that a 
halfcrown immediately rewarded the jarvey 
for his ready joke. | 


A Dommerx Recurs.—A father, who had | 
passed innumerable sleepless nights, has im-_ 
mortalised himself by discovering a method of | 
keeping babies quict. The modus qperand: is 


arvies,’’ is going the 
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| Maxme Motamue Canpt.—'I don't =| 


girls,” said I, at last, tired of stirring, *' as the 
molasses will ever be any thing but mo 
lasses." 

“Il have « conundram,” «aid Jenny. 
|“ Why are some of ms very unlike this mo 
| lneees ?" 
| “Fecmuee,”’ anid Sarah, “some of us wu | 


some time cease to te lasees, bat this never 





| wil! 

‘Ne,’ sald Jewny, “it ix because we are | 
| camdied, bat this will pever be.'’ 

“Now,”’ ssid Susan, “can you tell me 
| why some of os are very much Nhe this mo 
lasses '"' 

 Recause we are sweet."’ 

** No," 

** Hecagaer we are lasses '' 

** No."’ 
| Because we need «tiring up." 

“No, (ive it up’ 


You.” 


A Scooauen at tee “Piawrens''—The other 
evening « traveller from a sister Ptate, a fall- 
blooded “ Backer," arrived in St. Louls, and 
put up at the Planters’ House, He rose be 
times next morning and discovered that his 


ing for a waiter at the top of his voice, to the 
great annoyance of saniry young gentlemen 
in the upper story, who are in the habit of ab 
ways “sleeping it off." Doors were opened 
and slammed to again, and matterings, not 
sulted for ears polite, might have been beard, 
on learning the cause of the fuss. 

At length the ‘Sucker’ fonud a servant, 
and demanted bie boots 

** Hoote— boots 
| “What mumber, sir!’ asked the obsequious 
attendant. 

The ‘‘Sacker’’ looked rather dubiously for 
a moment, but brightened up as he answered : 
heela, and sumber 





yes, sir!’ 


“Pegged soles and 


teclvea!’ 


! 

** Hecause | very mach fear that some of us, | 
like this molasses, will never change our name 
or state.’ 


boots were missing. Somewhat alarmed at the | 
loss of his understandings, and half attired, he | 
rushed into and through the passages, shout | 
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‘ 


please.’’ 








AN ENTICING BAIT, CERTAINLY. 


Larreny Satax.—‘ Well, if they won't bite at this, by Jove, the gudgeons are hard to 





| Agricultural. 


COOKED FOOD FOR FATTENING 


ANIMALS. 


Mr. Samuel H. Clay, of Kentucky, has been 
experimenting in feeding several lots of hogs, 
changing them from raw to cooked and from | 








Covamoor ov tur Lare Da R——— 
" Prear Ser 
your kind offer, as | am already engaged; bat 
lam «ure my Sister Ann wi!l jump at it | 
Your obliged, Kuz L" 
Vy Der Mi Pla 1-1 beg your par 





lon--I wote your name in mistake, it waa 
Miss Ann I meant to ask 
per bearer. Hoping soon to be your affectionate 


beother, ah” | 
' 


have written to her 





Dany luwension or toe Hran.—Dr. Bissell, 


lone of the quarantine physicians at Staten | 


Island, states it as his opinion that ‘if the 
person's hair is washed aud combed every day, 
he is not liable to disease.'’ 

The Norfolk Herald aids the following corro 
borative testimony 

‘So important a result 
cause may seem incredible to many, but not 
tous. There is not amore effectual preven- 
tive of disease than the immersion of the head 
in cold water every morning, the year round. 
We know an old gentleman, now the rise of 
seventy, who says that until he was thirty 
years old, he was of a weakly constitution, and 
particularly Hable to attacks of bilious fever, 
vivient colds and headache ; but baving heard 
that the best preventive of headache was to 
wash the head in cold water every morning, 
immediately after rising, he then commenced 


from so simple a 











the practice, and has coutinued it to the pre 
vent thme, and during the interval of forty 
vears has never had the bilious fever, hardly 
knows what the headache is, and thongh some 
times taking cold, has never had a cold that | 
hindered him from attending to hie ordinary | 
affairs; add to this, he passed unscathed 
through the terrible epidemic of 1855."' 


Axacnawa,—The Montreal Transcript pal | 
lishes a collection of these literary curiosittes, | 
gathered by Mr, J. Douglas Korthwick, whieh | 
is very curious, We borrow some portions ef 
it, omitting those that hare long been fam? 
liar = 

Able was l ere I saw Elba— (same beekwards). 
Arthur Wellesley —Traly he'll see war. Break- 
fast Fat Bakers. Catalogues —iot as a clue 
Charadee—Hard case. Charles James Stuart 

Claime Arthur's seat. Christianity—-Its in 
charity. Dvmoocratical—4‘omical trade. Dis 
semination—I send into Siam. Kmbargo-( 
grab me! Kneyelepedia—-A nice cold pie, Fee 
tival—Kvil feast. Gallantries—All great sins. 
Lawyers—Sly ware, Miniature—True I am in. | 





Misanthrope— Spare him not Monarch —March | 
en, Old Kagland—4iolden land. Parishieoers | 
—I hire parsome. Patienoe—-A nice pet. Peda- 
poguee—See a pug dog. l'enitentiary—Nay 1! 
repent it, Preebyterian—Beet in prayer. Re- | 
volution—To love ruin. Sub-treasurer—A sure 
burster. Solemaity—Yes Milton. Wealth— | 
The law. Victoria Regina ia Old Rngland— | 
I reign a victor in a golden land. 


Wren Johason for a time dissols od 
The conjugal relation, 

He told his wife be'd send her funds ’ 
Which was a consolation | 

Dat che at tact was forced to say 
Ae by the months went Bitting 

And nothing came, © (reat hinduese thi», 
‘Tie truly weremertng 


j and 9 mills per pound, leaving but four milis, 


| as may now ever be expected, except, perhaps, 


| aa to be conducted into the steam-vat without 


resulta 


Mr. Clay's experiments show, that to make 
pork on dry corn, one bushel gave in one in 
stance, a gain of five pounds and ten ounces, 
In changing the food, on the same animals, to 
boiled corn, one bushel produced a gain of 
fourteen pounds and seven ounces, and a 
bushel of corn ground and cooked, gave a gain 
of sixteen pounds and seven ounces; while 
in another instance, after a change from dry 
corn to cooked meal, the gain upon one bushel 
was but a fraction short of eighteen pounds. 


There experiments, then, show an average 


} gain of about three pounds, when the animals 


were fed on cooked food, to a gain of one 
pound when fed on dry corn, Or, to reduce the 
comparative cost of the gain per pound, estl- | 
mating the corn at 25 cents per bushel, the 
following are the results:—-When the hogs | 
were fed on dry coin, the average gain cost | 
a fraction over 4) cents per pound; when | 
fal on cooked meal, the gain cost a frac 
tion over 1) cents a pound, or when fed on 


cooked corn, unground, the gain cost 1 cent 


or lees than } a cent, per poand in favor of 
cooked unground, or allowing but four mills 
per pound for grinding, exclusive of the greater 
time required to cook whole corn, over that 
which is ground. But to come to the point 
more definitely, we will reduce the price of the 
corn to 2h cents per bushel, (which is as low 


in some remote quarter,) amd rednce the gain 
from two thirds to one-half, for the difference 
between cooked and uncooked food, which will 
be equal to twelve and a half cents on each 
bushel of corn fed out, and see how the ques- 


tion will stand. 

With a properly constructed apparatas and | 
suitable feeding arrangements one man can | 
cook and feed out 100 bushels of meal in a day. 


To do thie, his meal must be plaved in bins so 


handling, and his feed-troughs so arranged 
that the slop will flow imto them in the same | 
manner, without handling. Bat if corm is | 
cooked without shelling or grinding, two mea | 
would be required to manage the same quan 
tity. In the firet imetamee, then, there would | 
be a saving of 50 bushels of corn, which at 3 | 
coats per bushel, is #1250, to be offset by the | 
laber of one man, ene day, which, at @1,25 per 


| day, leaves a prodt ef 811,25 in favor of ovok- 


ing. But, if the con be cooked whole, and re 
quires to be fed eut by hand, allowing two | 
hands, at the same cost per day, there wil! still 
be a gain of 10. 

Hut to sizaplify the question «till further:— 
ls it not cheaper te cook KY bushels of sorn 
than it is to raise S? bushels’ But besides a 
saving of one-half of the corn, by the pro- 


| cess of cooking, there are mumerous other ad- 


vantages to be taken into aceount. The same | 


| weight is attained, acoording to the experiment | 


above quoted, in ome-third of the time, or we 


gained, the care and attendance in fewling, 
the advantages of weather in the earlier and | 
more favorable season for feeding, together | 


a boiler and steam-vat of a capacity suited to 
extensive feeding, with the necessary fixtures, 


would cost several hundred, or perhaps a thou- | 


sand dollars, but like many other branches of 


business, we are convinced that the larger the | 


establishment, the more profitably it may be 
conducted, and that, not only may the cost of 
the fixtures soon be saved, but a large per 
centage of the corn usually fed. 

We are perfectly satisfied from our own re- 


_ | Cooked to raw food, ground and unground. The | Peate’ experiments, which have been fully | and more. Sulphuric acid, in carboys of 120 
I am sorry that Leannot accept | Valley Farmer furnishes us with the following  *stained by those conducted by other, that | to 160 Ibs., coats from two to three cents per 
: with a suitable establishment of capacity } pound, according to distance from the manu- 
adapted to the end in view, a great saving may | 


be secured by this method of preparing food 
for swine, and we believe with scarcely leas 
profit for beef cattle. We wish some philan. | 
throple, enterprising farmer would take the | 
matter in hand, and ‘make an experiment on a | 
dozen or more bullocks, through a fall course 
of fattening on steamed food, both grain and 
hay, with an eqaal number fed in the ordinary | 
way. 

If grain is not to be cooked, we still contend, | 


‘as we ever have, that it should be well ground, | 


whether fed to hogs, cattle or horses, and to 
cattle and horses it should always be given in 
combination with the coarser food. 





FILLING ICE HOUSES. 

It is always well to secure the firat good ice 
that makes, say one foot in thickness. This, | 
if it be perfectly clear and free from frosen | 
snow, is thick enough, and the sooner the crop 
is secured the better. Those who have large 
houses, and harvest ice for the markets, have 


| their own methods, and need no hints from us. 


Rat there are many among our readers who 
will be ready this month to lay in their private 
summer stores, For such we would offer a few 
plain directions : 

The first business is to cut the ice into suit- 
able blocks for packing. When there is no 
machinery to be employed in handling the 


| blocks, two feet by three will be found a con- | 


venient size for a house twelve feet square, as 
they will make a perfect fit in the packing. The 
ice should be first marked off with some sharp 
tool and a erevice be made to be followed with 
& coarse saw—a cross cut saw, with one handle 
off, or an old saw-mill plate with a handle 
added, will answer. The saw should follow 
the marker as closely as possible, to make 
straight edged blocks. ft will take twenty- 
four of these blocks for the first layer of ice, 


| and, if one foet thick, two hundred and cighty- 


beteht will fll the house. 
In selecting ice for cutting, take that which | 


is perfectly clear and solid, Air or dirt frozen | 
in, will not keep so well. Care should be | 


| taken also to keep the blocks clean while lay- 
' 


ing them in. After the first layer of blocks is 
pat down, and the sawdust or seaweed is | 
packed in solid at the sides, the crevices | 
around each block should be filled up with | 
pounded ice, or dry snow. If the weather is 
intensely cold, a very little water may be | 
ueed at the cracks to make the union perfect. | 
The more completely yea can exclude air | 
from the body ef the ioe, the longer it will | 
keep. 
Maving finished the first layer, sweep of | 
clean, and put in the next, which cement to- 
gether with the pounded ice like the first. Con- 
tinue this process until the last lager, which | 
cover with sawdust or straw, or sea-weed if 
more convenient, eighteen inches ia thickness. | 
If the ice house is properly made, and good | 


| will reduce tle alse te ome-half, avoiding the | tee putin it in this manner, you will find it 
| risk of aceidents to animals on the time | very little diminished mext May, when you open 


it to get the first block for the refrigerator. 
A subscriber asks if an ice house cannot be 
filled by pouring in water from time to time 


Rocmnay os Faun —‘ You see," said be, | with other inckiental matters not enume- | and letting it freese. Phis might, perhaps, be 


with the bitter misanthropy whick his later | 
misfortames had produced in him, “*Jean-Jac 


rated. 
The conelusions, whieh are generally arrived 


}ome on a small scale, should there be a long | 


continued succession of freesing days. But 


fellows —As the squaller awakes, | 
alone, and «mear its fingers with thick mo- of euriesity to some, of malignity to others, im regard to the cast of cooking food, acconiiing | the end, even if successful, more expensive 
: | amd to all he is a public thing, at which they 1, tne primitive methods employed in the Rast | than cutting ready formed ice.—Amer. Agricel- 


set it up, propped bys piliow, if it cannot sit 


lasses: then put half 0 denen feathers into its | 
hands, and it will sit and pick the feathers from — 
one hand to the other until it droge asleep. As 
soon as it wakes again, more molasses and 
more feathers ; and in place of the werve as- 
tounding yells, there will be silence and enjoy. 
ment unspeakable. 





point the finger. It would signify leas if 
had oaly to submit to the impertinence of the 
idle, but, as soon as aman has had the mis- | 


These are adapted only to smal! operations, | 
and, of course, to depend on them, wouki ipeur | 


be | in a single kettle, or Mott's agriculture boiler. | purist. 


Suomwve Hons raat Oven-neact.—“ Why 


fortune to make himself a name, he beeomes | nissrahie cost for labor, fucl, kc. Bat we | not put the fromt shoes a little further forward, 


pablic property. 


Rvery one rakes into his | 01.014 not forget that this is a progressive age, 


and the hind shoes a little further backward ’"’ 


life, relates his most trivial actions, amd im) 4.4 the inventive powers of our countrymen | Plainly, because that will not increase the speed 


which every passer-by may deface with some 
abusive writing. Perhaps you will say that l 


have enoouraged thie curiosity by publishing » undred of bushels of corn go through the | feet very low, and set the shoe back as far as | 


| or demands of the age. Every one who is ac- | 
quainted with distilling, knows that meng | 


sults his feelings; he becomes those one adequate to any emergency of the times, | of the fore-feet and retard that of the hinder, | 


| 

| eve they may be set down as agricultural 

| truths: 

| Sabstances, sich in mitrogen, increase the | 

| verdure, lengthem the straw, and promote and | 

| prolong the growth of plants. 
Lime generally shortens the period of growth, | 

| strengthens the stem and hastens the time of | 

| ripening of both corn and root 

Saline substances, applied alone, and even 
in comparatively minute quantities, on some 
soils, produce a remarkable effect, on other 
soils but little. 

While one substance, applied alone, pro- 
daces little or no effect, a mixture of two or 
more may give rise to striking differences. 

Phosphoric acid, lime, and some form of or. 
ganic matter, are essential constituents of such 
a mixture as shall everywhere and under all 
circumstances produce a marked, beneficial 
@ffect on old, worn-out land. 

Sulphuric acid has a beneficial effect on legu- 
minous plants. 

Common salt adds to the weight of grain. 

Bones tend to fill the ear.—N. E. Farmer. 


To Diwotve Bowrs.—If no mills are accessible 
bones may be dissolved in sulphuric acid. For 
100 Ibs. of bones take about 30 Ibs. of acid (2 
galions), and mix with it, say 32 lbs. of water 
(4 gallons). First, put the water into a strong 
wooden-hooped cask or barrel, and add the 
acid slowly, stirring it as added, with a stick. 
Crack the bones, or not, as may be convenient, 
and put them in and above the fluid. Punch 





= | stick. 
weeks, until softened and mostly dissolved. 





}eommon soil, if need be. This makes an ex- 


commonly supposed.— Country (entleman. 


| as stiff as pound cake. 


them down and stir them occasionally with a 
Let them stand, four, six, or eight 


Many assert that they cannot dissolve whole 
bones, but they do not take time enough. From 
repeated trials we know they wi/l dissolve. 
The time will depend upon the dryness of the 
bones, and their freedom from fat. 

After standing two months, more or less, 
mix the mass thoroughly, with six or eight 
times, or more, its bulk of muck, or even with 


cellent fertilizer, worth anywhere all it costs, 


factory. It needs to be handled with care, as 
it is corrosive to the flesh and elothing.— 
American Ayriculturna. 


Tiffin City, Obie 





BIOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA. 
WRITTEN POR THER SATURDAY EVENING Poet. 
I am composed of 73 letters 


| My 52, 73, 61, 36, 22, 56, 32, was an elegant Eng- 


Lish essayist and poet 
My 5, 18, 26, 31, 42, 13, 65, was an eminent histo. 


| rian. 
My 12, 34, 55, 70, 60, was an English philosopher 


and universal genius. 
My 54, 21, 64, 73, 47, 4, was an elegant Baglish 


writer. 

My 68, 20, 10, 25, 48, 51, 43, 2, 3, 21, was a cole. 
brated American novelist. 

My 49, 28, 8, 53, 17, was an elegant English an. 
thor. 


My 61, 35, 15, 71, 44, 62, was a celebrated Ameri- 
ean divine and bellee-lettres scholar. 

My 27, 41, 58, 66, was an eminent historian. 

My 30, 2, 50, 46, 39, 11, 72, 32, 59, was an emi- 
neat British poet. 

My 63, 38, 16, 10, 14, was a celebrated American 
orator 

My 19, 29, 1, 3, was « distinguished British com- 
mander. 

My 57, 9, 54, 45, 7, was an Italian vocalist. 

My 6, 24, 33, 17, was @ celebrated English writer. 

My 67, 8, 69, 40, 59, 25, was an eminent divine. 

My 54, 50, 37, 56, 47, was a voluminous author of 


England 
My whole is a Tuscan proverb 
Pitteburg, Pa. T. F. ANSHUTZ. 


GEOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA. 
WRITTES FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING Poser. 
I am composed of 26 letters. 
My 17, 2, 24, 16, 6 is w city in Switzerland. 
My 4, 11, 6, 19, is a river in Germany. 
My 5, 22, 7, 26, 6, is one of the United States. 
My 25, 16, 17, 2, is an island west of Ftaly. 
My 20, 19, 25, 12, 13, 6, is a county in N. York. 
My 7, 1, 16, 22, is an island west of Scotland. 
My 21, 23, 25, is a city in India. 
My 1%, 12, 26, 2, is a river im Asia. 
My 22, 1, 15, 22, is a grand division of the world. 
My 1, 15, 22, 5, is a gulf om the south const of 
Asia 


My 19, 14, 9, 8, 12, is a river in Germany 
My 25, 1, 1, 6, 3, is a county ia Massachusetts. 
My 10, 15, 16, 12, is a river in Africa. 


My 17, 18, 19, 12, 22, 17, is a county in Minois. 


My whole is one of the German confederation. 
DAVID K. MYERS 


CMARADE. 





Mayvrwe Youno Paorr Trees. —It is an excel- 
lent practice to top-dress the groand about | 
young fruit trees with yard manure, early in 
winter, It protects the roots from cold, and 
the soluble portions soaking into the earth by 
each successive rain or melting snow, fertilize 
them with spaded manare. Spaded in, in the | 
spring, all the remaining advantages are secu- 
red. The manure should not be placed in a 
little heap at the foot of the stem, as many 
do, but should be spread broadcast to a dis- 
tance on every side, equal to the height of the 
tree, as the roots extend much farther than is 





Useful Receipts. — 


To Remove Caypie Grease rrom Wrxpew | 
| Gitast.—Many persons are troubled to wash off 
| the spots of candles from glass. They under 
take to wash the windows with warm water, 
and find that the application only spreads the 

material over the window like a coat of paint. } 
if all who are thus troubled will just wash the | 
| windows in a little turpentine, they will find | 
| the difficulty speedily removed. 
Saurive Porx.—It is important to have the | 
| pork well cooled before salting, and it should 

| not remain unsalted long after cooling. It | 
should never be allowed to freeze. It should | 
always have a great supply of salt, of the | 
strongest quality, and brine should be made | 
and poured into the barrel. For if no-| 
thing bat water is put in with the salt, the | 
pork may be injured before the salt is melted | 
enough to make good brine. The meat should | 
j have a weight upon it to keep it under the 

| brine; for if pieces of meat are permitted to , 
| rise above the brine, and remain there for any | 
| considerable time, they will be tainted, and | 
will not taste sweet, as well-salted meat always 
will. A wooden cover is often used to keep 
the meat under the brine, but a stone cover is 
better. A hole may be drilled in a stone cover 
and a handle inserted at a very small cost. 
Agitation of the pork barre! daily will have the 
effect of preventing the accumulation of scum. | 
on the surface, or it may be skimmed off as 














| soon as it rises. —Moine Farmer, 


For Breexwueat Cakes.—Take a convenient 
sized jar or dish that will hold more than | 
is wantel for a meal, and mix at night with | 


seur milk, letting them stand until moern- 


WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING Por. 
My first im barn-yards oft is found. 
Its voice is serpent-like ; o'er ground 
Or through the water it can move, 
And it can also fly above. 


My second is a little fruit, 

Eaten alike by man and brute ; 

On shrubs, on trees, on vines it zrows, 
In tropic vales, ‘mid Alpine snows. 


My whole when it is sour and green, 

In tarts and pies is often seen ; 

But when its juice begins to sweeten, 

By girls and boye ‘tis often eaten. 
Phiiadelphia. Cc. EB. Y. 


CHARADE. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVEXINO Pos. 
My first the children learn, 
When first to school they go 
My second is a useful grain, 
As all the farmers know. 


My whole grows in the wood, 
On & very useful tree, 
Of which, if you were here, 
A plenty you sould see 
Venango Co., Pa. ARTEMAS MARTIN 


CHARADE, 

WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVEZNNG Poer. 
My first is a delicious kind of meat, 
Which many persons like to eat ; 

My second shows that we are not weil , 
Tt also confines one to a cell. 


My third is a weight that will make a load 

For a team to draw upon the road ; 

My whole was a man who was called great— 

And is also a county in New York State. 
Eddytown, N.C QUINEO 


ANAGRAMS. 














WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING Poet. 

U roast Reuben. Trip icy plain. 

€' pray to Chili I mean glory. 

T lent to a man Near it, a red men 

I rise not, bloat. I bless them ants 

I try mail I fre in Troy. 

H' mash wire pen Moving ship ire. 
PETER A. B. 


TRIGONOMFTRICAL QUESTION. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING Poet. 


William owned a tract of land whose three sides 
were all equal in length, and the centre of the 


house was in that particular spot, that the nearest 


ing ; leave a little for seed, and afterwards use | ‘i eto the theee sides was 150, 200 and 280 


sweet milk ; add saleratus the last moment be- | 
fore frying. In all cases where saleratus is | 
used, I think it is much better to defer putting 
it im aa long as possible before cooking.— 


| Emery’ s Journal. 


Wouverme Jomxyy Caxe. — Take one quart | 


sour milk, two-thirds of a tea cupful of cream, 


perches respectively. Required—the area of the 
| equilateral triangle tract in acres and perches’ 


DANIEL DIEPENBACH 
Crotzersville, Sayder Co., Pa. 


CONUNDAU MS. 
op” Act trae Dirrerence.—What is the dif- 


two-thirds of a tea-cupful of molasses, two- | for betwoon an attempted homicide and 0 hog 
thirds of a teacupful of suet finely cut, one butebery? A Rene ee omnia lili ue Kihod 
egg well beaten, one ter-cup flour, one tea | 1, xin and the other is a kill with an intent to 
spoon saleratus, salt and mea! to make it about ah. 


Bake quick. 
Husband thinks my Johnny cake the best he 
ever ate. 
bands, you know, while others find nothing as | 
good at home as elsewhere. What do you sup- 

pose makes the difference !) —Emery’'s Journal. 
Varwwanta Recorm.—An old housekeeper 
sends the following recipes, which she says 
she has known te do all they promise :— 
To Entirely Clear Out the Red Ant.—Wash 


| your shelves down clean, and while damp rub 


fine salt on them quite thick, and let it remain 
on for a time, and they will disappear. 
To Prevent Moths in Carpets.—Rub or strew 


Ov” Why are A and C the most alluring letters 
in the alphabet’ Ans.—Because they form the 


(That is the way with some hus- | contre of attraction. 


OG” Con. sy 4 Desrenate Cocunzr.—Vy isa 
little ‘ouse like a shell fruit? Ans.—Because it's 
an ‘ut. 

Op” Why is bee hive like a defective potato ’ 
Ans.—Beeause one is a bee-holder and the other 


is a spectator 
ANSWERS TO RIPDLES (N LAST. 
MISCELLANBOUS ENIGMA.—If pride leads 


the van beggary brings up the rear. POETICAL 
ENIGMA —The surrender of Burgoyne at Sara- 


at Rome. CHARADE —Hawthorn. 


which is just what you want to accomplish. | sound the edge of carpets, and on them, salt toga. MISCELLANEOUS ENIGMA.—St. Peter's 
Cathedral, 


Bat to do thia, make the toe-calks of the fore 


and pepper, and they will not eat them. 
To Disturd and Prevent Bed- Bugs. —After clean- 


my Memoirs, But the workd forced me to it-— | arructive process, in one of these establish- | possible, with high-heel calks. Thea, reverse | io. the dust off, wash with strong aalt water | 


They 

and they slandered me; | have opened 

door windows, so that should at 
me such as | am. sir ;— 

whenever you wish to know the worth of 


tity was only to be prepared as food for swine, | fore-feet will be enabled to get out of the way | 
with boilers constructed alone for that pur- | of the hind-feet, and the clicking and loosen- | 


pose, the aane work could be performed with | ing of shoes will cease. OCS Pen Ge SS oR Stem hs S| 
grester facility, and leas labor. To provide | speed of the horse.—American Agricultwrist. | Goldsmith. 


looked inte my house through the blinds, | uss ins single day; and if the same quan- | this method upon the hind-fect. Thas, the 
and 


| any thing they get on or into.—N. }. Tribune. 


fi Some are born with a wooden spoon in | 


CHARADE —Tree-freg. CHARADE.—Napkin 
ANAGRAMS —Teheran, Athens, Jerusalem, Na- 
ples, Belgrade, Diarbekir, Tripoli, Seres, Trebi 
sonde, Cabul, Belfast, Poonah, Verona, Syrs 
MATHEMATICAL QUESTION.—The yet stand- 


| img piece 45 feet 7 2-5 inches. The broken of 


piece 81 feet 10 3-5 inches. 


ns 








